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Our  man  Wiedrich  flew  halfway  around  the  world 
because  of  these. 


When  a  story  is  important  enough,  we'ii  trovei  poppies  to  Americans  striving  to  cut  the  heroin 
anywhere  to  get  it.  Skim  over  jungie  treetops  in  pipeiine  to  the  U.S. 

a  helicopter.  Risk  sniper  fire.  As  Bob's  investigative  series  illustrates,  the 

Thofs  part  of  what  Bob  Wiedrich  expert-  Tribune  often  goes  to  considerable  lengths  to 
enced  recently  in  Southeast  Asia  to  get  a  story.  cover  important  stories  -  sometimes  to  the 
His  reports  covered  every  aspect  of  Southeast  other  end  of  the  world. 

Asia's  opium  trade-from  farmers  growing 

(Diic^o  CTtibune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


'  'Nature  and  the  laws  of  our  country  have  \ 

given  us  a  Right — that  Liberty  —  both  of 
exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  by 
speaking  and  writing  the  truth’.’ 

Andrew  Hamilton,  (  -1103) 

AVoice  in  the  Future^^yg* 

Words  from  the  past,  concerned  with  a  nation’s  future.  A  reminder  that  ) 
the  concept  of  a  free  press  was  one  of  the  foundations  of  this  free  country.  ^ 

Copley  Newspapers  echoes  this  concept  in  embarking  on  a  five  year,  $40 
million  investment  in  the  future,  $2.5  million  of  which  already  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  The  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register  of  Spring- 
field.  These  two  respected  voices  of  their  state  capital  represent  a  combined 
279  years  of  service  to  their  communities,  a  service  that  prompted  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  remark:  “The  Journal  Newspaper  was  always  my  friend  and,  of 
course,  its  editors  the  same.” 

By  fall.  The  Journal- Register’s  new  36,625  square-foot  production  plant  will 
house  the  press  room,  mail  room  and  some  sections  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  The  production  building,  located  next  to  the  historic  Lincoln  De¬ 
pot,  will  be  joined  in  the  future  by  a  new  office  building. 

Copley  Newspapers...  We  intend  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future. 


Coplei[ 


California:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  —  The  Sacramento  Union  —  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  —  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  —  Burbank  Daily 
Review  —  Glendale  News-Press — Monrovia  Daily  News-Post  —  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  —  Illinois:  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register  —  Aurora  Beacon-News  — 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  —  Joliet  Herald-News  —  Wheaton  Daily  Journal  —  Hawaii:  KGU  (AM) 


Only  a  gentleman  like 
Jim  Berry 

coiridcome  up  with  a  bum  like 

BmijyL 


It’s  pretty  unusual  for  an 
editorial  cartoonist  to  create  a 
new  comic  strip. 

But  it’s  not  unusual  at 
all  when  he  happens  to  be 
Jim  Berry— the  editorial 
cartoonist  responsible  for  the 
most  widely  published  satirical - 
socio-political  cartoon  in  the  country, 
“Berry’s  World.” 

That  editorial  classic  has  made  Berry  one 
of  the  biggest  winners  in  his  field. 

Now,  Jim  Berry  has  a  new  creation: 
Benjy. 

He’s  warm.  He’s  lovable.  He’s  a  free 
spirit.  And,  it  so  happens,  he’s  a  bum. 

Of  course,  since  Jim  Berry  created  him, 
Benjy’s  more  than  a  bum. 

As  Berry  observes,  “This  little  guy  is  a 
dreamer,  an  idealist,  an  optimist.  In  his  own 


way,  Benjy  tries  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place.” 

Through  Enterprise  Features,  Benjy  can 
be  a  happy  part  of  your  readers’  world 
beginning  November  4th.  For  samples  of 
daily  and  Sunday  Benjy  strips  and  rate 
information,  write  Dick  Johnson  or 
Jay  Poynor  at  1200  West  Third  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113,  or  call  collect 
at  216-621-7300. 

One  way  or  another,  we  suggest  you  find 
out  about  Benjy  now.  At  the  rate  he’s  going, 
he  may  soon  become  almost  as  big  a  name— 
though  never  as  big  a  gentleman— as 
Berry  himself. 


ENTERPRISE  FEATURES 

A  division  of 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
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CATCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

YES,  THE  BUTLER  REALLY  DID  IT— When  the  London 
Times  launched  a  nation-wide  detective  story  competition,  one 
of  the  judges,  appropriately  enough  in  this  quest  for  a  new 
Conan  Doyle,  was  Lord  Butler,  president  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  and  Master  of  Trinity  College.  Dame  Agatha 
Christie  also  helped  out  with  more  than  one  thousand  entries 
that  poured  into  the  Times  office.  First  prize  has  been  won  by 
young.  Iowa-born  John  Sladek,  now  a  London-based  writer. 
The  ten  top  winners  are  being  published  in  the  U.S.  by  John 
Day  Company  as  “The  Times  of  London  Anthology  of  Detec¬ 
tive  Stories.” 

«  *  * 

“PLAYBOY  EXPOSED”  proclaimed  an  editorial  headline 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  editorial  charged  that  Playboy 
reveals  “a  credibility  cleavage”  since  the  writer  who  picked 
the  .\ll-.\merican  football  team  explained  he  got  a  couple  of 
Ohio  State  stars  who  wouldn’t  show  up  for  a  team  picture 
into  the  printed  photo  by  snapping  them  separately  and  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  group  by  a  “complicated  photographic 
process.” 

“In  other  words,”  plaintively  notes  the  editorial  writer, 
“Playboy  is  doctoring  its  pictures — putting  things  in  that  aren’t 
really  there,  perhaps  taking  things  out  that  are.  Is  there  no 
place  left  where  the  naked  truth  prevails?” 

«  *  * 

TOO  BAD  WE  CAN’T  HAVE  MORE  SUCH  BITING 
BREVITY,  suggests  Mynatt  Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  if  hittier  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  re  a  Catch-lines  mention  of 
that  nippy  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
(August  25).  Mynatt  writes  that  the  item  reminded  him  of 
the  shortest  letter  he’s  ever  seen  in  45  years  on  the  news  side. 
It  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Valley  Evening  Monitor 
back  in  the  1930s  or  40s  and  was  penned  on  a  penny  postal. 
It  read:  “Dear  Editor:  You  stink.  Yours  truly, — .”  Adds  My¬ 
natt,  “W’e  printed  it  word  for  word.” 

*  *  * 

YOUNG  DRAMA  CRITICS  attending  the  National  Critics 
Institute  at  the  Eugene  O’Neill  Memorial  Theater  Center  in 
Waterford,  Connecticut,  heard  a  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  executive  say  that  the  critic  owes  readers  “a  readable, 
lively,  intelligent  review,  whatever  he  thinks  of  the  play.” 
Martin  Esslin,  a  critic  and  head  of  the  radio  drama  depart¬ 
ment  for  BBC,  declared,  “It  is  possible  to  write  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  review  of  a  very  uninteresting  play,  if  you  just  start 
with  the  principle  that  the  ugliest  baby  is  loved  by  its  mother.” 
The  month-long  institute  is  headed  by  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin’s  drama  critic,  Ernest  L.  Schier. 

«  «  * 

A  BAD  CASE  OF  NERVES  was  the  second  reaction  of 
Providence  Journal  newsman  Bruce  DeSilva  after  he  volun¬ 
teered  as  a  favor  to  the  police  to  be  the  extra  body  needed 
in  a  lineup.  First,  his  composure  was  shaken  because  the 
lineup  room  didn’t  conform  to  all  those  James  Cagney  movies — 
no  stage  to  stand  on  and  no  numbers  on  the  wall  to  indicate 
height  but  just  wooden  chairs  in  front  of  a  huge  mirror.  Then, 
the  inevitable  thought,  “What  if  the  eyewitness  picks  me?  That’s 
ridiculous,  of  course,  but  what  if  .  .  .” 

*  «  * 

TYPO  OR  TRUTH — In  light  of  the  current  meat  price 
situation,  this  typo  in  a  supermarket  ad  from  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat,  may  be  correct:  “If  you  want  quality 
meats,  check  us  first.  Certainly  we  will  make  our  prime  function 
to  have  quality  meats,  at  prices  you  can  ill  afford  .  .  .” 

*  «-  « 

WARNING  THAT  THE  METRICS  ARE  COMING,  Harry 
Hoffman,  Knight  Newspapers  writer,  forecasts  that  when  the 
system  is  official,  he’ll  probably  still  go  around  mumbling 
quarts,  pounds,  feet — and  if  the  confusion  drive?  him  to  drink — 
fifths. 

•  •  ♦ 

And  at  the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald  copy  editor 
Bob  Luckett  came  up  with  this  on  a  story  about  reaction  to 
the  metric  idea:  “Industry  likes  metric  system,  but  public 
doesn’t  give  a  gram.” 


SEPTEMBER 

8- 12 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Holiday  Inn  (downtown),  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

9- 21 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75.000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

1 1.14— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada-Eastern- 
25th  annual  Conference,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

13- 15 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

14- 16 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference.  Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

14-16— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Southern  Division.  Bilt- 
more  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

14-16— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference. 
Beach  Plaza  Hotel.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

16—  South  Dakota  AP  Association  meeting,  Holiday  Inn.  Aberdeen,  S.D. 

17- 20 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar.  "Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating 
Your  Employees,"  Miami. 

19- 21— Newspaper  Color  Seminar,  Graphics  Arts  Research  Center,  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

20- 22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  &  New  York  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers'  Bureau  joint  meeting,  Pocono  Manor  Inn  &  Golf  Club. 
Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

21- 23 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association  meeting.  The  Hilton.  Peoria,  III. 

21-23 — Indiana  APME  fall  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Interstate  65,  Lafayette. 

Indiana. 

21- 23 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  fall  convention,  (joint  NYPA 
and  NEPA  meeting).  Lake  Morey  Inn.  Falrlee,  Vermont. 

22 —  Minnesota  AP  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

22- 25— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention. 
Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

23- Oct.  5 — API  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation).  Columbia  University. 

24- 26 — INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Hyatt  House,  Houston. 

26- 29 — Pennsylvania  Newspapers  Publishers'  Association  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Pocono  Manor  Inn  &  Golf  Club,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

27- 29 — Southern  California  UPl  Editors'  convention.  Palm  Springs.  Calif. 

28- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  rales 
clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

28-30 — Virginia  Press  Women.  15th  annual  convention,  Holiday  Inn-Scope, 
Norfolk,  Va 

30 — Oct.  3 — INPA  Eastern  Regional  conference.  Colony  Resort,  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

30— Oct.  5 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

OCTOBER 

4- 7 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Annual  National  Meeting,  Benson 
Hotel.  Portland.  Oregon. 

5- 6— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council  meeting.  Adventure  Inn,  Hilton 
Head.  S.C. 

7-10 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  Conference.  Camino  Real  Hotel.  Mexico 
City. 

7-10 — INPA  Western  Regional  conference.  Washington  Plaza.  Seattle. 
7-13 — 25th  Annual  Photo  Workshop.  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  KIrksville,  Mo. 

7-19 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

9- 13 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  27th  Annual  Meeting. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

10- 14— National  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show  and  Arkansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

11- 13 — Illinois  Press  Association  108th  fall  convention.  Holiday  Inn-East, 
Springfield,  III. 

12- 13 — Technology/Up  Date  conference,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 
School  of  Printing,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

14-16 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting.  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

14-17 — INPA  Central  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Towers.  Chicago. 
14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  26th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association  29th  annual  meeting.  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel.  Boston. 

16-19 — ABC — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  annual  meeting.  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver. 

18-20 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference.  Cypress 
Gardens  Sheraton.  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 
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l^over  yourseli 
with  a  little 
gridiron  glory. 

When  the  Alabama  Crimson  Tide  next 
meets  the  Auburn  Tigers  at  Birming¬ 
ham’s  Legion  Field  the  nation  will  be  in 
for  one  of  the  most  thrill-packed  games  to 
be  played  during  this,  the  41st  season  of 
Southeastern  Conference  football.  Each 
year  ten  of  the  top  teams  in  the  NCAA  vie 
for  the  conference  championship  and  an 
opportunity  to  compete  in  six  of  the  seven 
major  post-season  bowl  games.  Their 
success  has  been  phenomenal.  During  the 
last  decade  alone  SEC  teams  have  receiv¬ 
ed  over  39  per  cent  of  all  bids  to  the 
Sugar,  Orange,  Cotton,  Gator,  Liberty 
and  Astro-Bluebonnet  Bowls.  And  this 
year,  with  Auburn,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
LSU  and  Florida  in  peak  contention,  the 
next  twelve  weeks  should  be  sensational. 
Most  important,  your  clients  can  capital¬ 
ize  on  all  the  excitement  of  SEC  football, 
all  season  long,  simply  by  buying  a  piece 
of  the  advertising  action  in  the  sports 
pages  of 

illht  BiminjiHam  Kmut 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Homi  Powerful  Selling  Force** 

Notional  Ropresentotiw:  Newhoute  Newspopert  (M*tro  Suburbia  Inc.) 
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Publisher  end  Editor 
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t  mo.  average  net  paid  June  SO,  197S — 26,171 
Renewal  rate — 76.18% 


Newsprint  crisis — good  and  had 

The  ramifications  of  the  newsprint  shortage  are  so  vast  that  there 
are  some  good  and  bad  things  al^ut  it,  even  though  most  newspaper 
executives  will  find  it  hard  to  see  anything  good  in  it. 

The  bad  things  are  obvious. 

Inadequate  expansion  of  production  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 
expanding  demand  and  consumption  threatened  a  tight  supply  for 
newspapers  even  before  Canadian  mill  and  railroad  strikes  plugged 
the  pipelines  and  created  the  present  acute  shortage.  Even  if  all 
strikes  were  settled  tomorrow,  lost  production  cannot  be  retrieved 
and  the  shortage  will  remain  for  many  months  to  harass  all  news¬ 
papers. 

The  situation  is  ready-made  for  price  increases  which  manufacturers 
have  been  saying  they  needed  for  several  years.  Publishers  are  the 
subjects  of  a  perfect  squeeze  play.  Manufacturers  have  let  it  be  known 
there  will  be  no  new  newsprint  capacity  until  the  price  is  increased 
to  the  f>oint  where  a  higher  return  on  the  investment  justifies  it. 

Most  publishers  realize  this,  but  even  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  salvation  they  are  once  again  in  the  middle  with  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  compelling  them  to  hold  the  line  on  advertising  and 
circulation  rate  increases. 

If,  and  it’s  a  big  "if,”  newspapers  are  piermitted  to  raise  rates  to 
pay  for  a  higher  price-per-ton  that  will  stimulate  mill  expansion,  it 
will  eventually  alleviate  an  acute  shortage  of  supply  that  could  face 
publishers  for  many  years.  Even  though  it  takes  two  or  three  years  to 
get  a  new  machine  in  production,  the  current  rate  of  increased  news¬ 
print  consumption,  and  forecasts  for  continuing  increases  in  years  to 
come,  indicate  that  more  production  capacity  is  a  must.  More  do¬ 
mestic  production  might  result,  and  all  this  can  be  viewed  as  good. 

Finally,  newspaper  executives  for  the  first  time  in  25  years  are 
being  forced  to  examine  closely  their  own  consumption  and  to 
eliminate  possible  wasteful  practices.  It  is  of  major  importance,  of 
course,  that  the  product  so  vital  to  more  than  62.5  million  buyers 
every  day  not  be  watered-down  or  impaired.  There  is  the  challenge. 
If  newspapers  can  do  that  and  weather  this  crisis  they  will  be  stronger 
than  ever  before,  and  that  will  be  good. 


Open  NCEW  sessions 

While  all  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions 
in  an  informal  poll,  those  who  did  voted  two-to-one  in  favor  of  com¬ 
pletely  opien  critique  sessions  at  their  annual  meetings.  That  is  as  it 
should  be  and  we  hope  NCEW  will  follow  through  by  opening  its 
sessions  to  full  reporting  at  its  next  Honolulu  meeting  and  changing 
its  restrictive  by-laws  after  that. 

Editorial  writers  who  expound  in  print  on  the  merits  of  open 
meetings  of  others,  notably  public  bodies,  should  not  be  in  the  un¬ 
tenable  position  of  holding  closed  meetings  themselves.  They  will 
find  open  sessions  will  not  inhibit  discussions  of  important  matters. 
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letters 

CLUB  NEWS 

Sports  editors  and  women’s  page  editors 
on  small  city  daily  newspapers  have  some¬ 
thing  in  common. 

The  sports  editors  are  plaerned  for  poli¬ 
cy  about  Little  League  baseball  box  scores 
and  bowling  league  scores.  The  women’s 
page  editors  must  deal  with  club  reports. 

And  with  public  relations  a  little  frayed 
and  the  publisher  asserting  that  the  club 
reports  will  be  published,  what  then? 

The  Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune,  faced 
with  improving  public  relations  and  justi¬ 
fying  as  many  as  75  club  and  church 
circle  reports  a  month,  first  developed  a 
philosophy  for  such  coverage.  The 
Tribune  has  a  circulation  of  6,000. 

A  basic  premise  was  that,  as  weddings 
stories  are  not  printed  for  the  family  and 
friends  but  for  the  curious  neighbors  and 
acquaintances  who  were  not  invited  to  the 
ceremony,  so  club  reports  must  contain  at 
least  a  kernel  of  news  for  the  general 
reader.  Sometimes  the  kernel  comes  from 
the  small  end  of  the  cob  but  only  in  des¬ 
peration  does  a  club  report  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  begin  with  the  inanity  that  the  club 
met,  although  all  report  notes  are  turned 
in  with  just  that  beginning. 

Tribune  club  reports  lead  with  the 
lesson  or  program  and  include  a  sentence 
or  two  summarizing  the  topic.  Tribune 
reporters  are  relieved  when  an  election  of 
officers  can  be  featured,  or  establishment 
by  a  club  of  a  scholarship  at  the  local 
junior  college,  or  contributions  to  the  child 
care  center,  or  service  to  nursing  home 
residents. 

Most  of  the  reports  still  begin  with  a 
statement  explaining  that  the  club  met 
and  when  and  where.  Reporters  for  clubs 
often  use  the  secretary’s  minutes  for  their 
news  copy. 

In  the  paragraph  citing  the  lesson, 
title,  and  leader,  however,  club  reporters 
now  include  something  about  the  topic,  if 
only  an  explanation  of  the  ,  title.  Of 
course,  a  few  reporters  have  used  the 
lesson  as  a  springboard  to  creativity  and 
have  written  a  page  or  two  detailing  the 
lesson. 

It  is  no  trick  for  Tribune  reporters  to 
select  a  few  remarks  from  the  full  ac¬ 
counts,  nor  to  lift  the  lesson  from  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  the  notes  and  make 
it  the  lead.  Working  up  club  reports  is 
facilitated  because  the  notes  must  be 
turned  in  to  the  new’spaper  written  or 
typed  in  outline  or  sentence  form.  Thus 
Tribune  telephone  lines  are  available  for 
other  news  research  and  club  reporters 
are  less  liable  to  forget  something  they 
wanted  to  include. 

When  club  notes  held  little  news  value 
or  missed  the  Tribune’s  deadline,  they 
were  condensed  and  carried  in  a  column, 
“Society  Sidelights.’’  The  idea  was  eventu¬ 
ally  to  relegate  all  club  reports  to  such  a 
column  and  discontinue  separate  stories. 

The  club  reporters  countered,  however, 
by  no  longer  submitting  accounts  of  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  little  more  than  social 
gatherings,  or  by  making  reports 
newsworthy  and  meeting  deadlines. 

Are  the  club  and  church  circle  reports 
read  by  the  general  reader?  I  am  skep¬ 
tical.  After  all,  what  Billy  Graham,  Nor¬ 
man  Vincent  Peale  or  Heloise  says  has 


more  authority  than  what  a  club  mem¬ 
ber  develops  from  library  research  or 
from  instruction  through  the  Kansas 
State  University  Extension  Service.  And 
amateur  travelogs  hardly  compete  with 
television  documentaries. 

The  Tribune  will  change  to  offset  pro¬ 
duction  in  autumn  and  one  of  many  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  whether  to  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  club  reports  regularly.  If  club  and 
church  accounts  have  not  been  successful 
in  the  past  three  years,  however,  it  won’t 
be  because  75  “unpaid  reporters’’  have  not 
tried. 

Jane  Blades 

(Blades  is  women’s  editor  of  the  Chanute 
Tribune,) 

*  *  « 

EX-GOVERNOR 

Your  lead  editorial,  headlined  “A  de¬ 
mand  for  credentials,”  August  18,  1973,  re¬ 
fers  to  “the  governor  of  Florida,  Farris 
Bryan.” 

The  name  is  Bryant  and  his  last  day  as 
governor  was  January  5,  1965 — more  than 
eight  years  ago.  We’ve  had  three  governors 
since  then.  These  changes  of  chief  execu¬ 
tives  were  reported  in  most  newspapers  and 
I’m  sorry  you  missed  it. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  prominence  (E&P, 
August  11,  page  28)  you  gave  Bryant’s  re¬ 
marks  to  a  Rotary  Club  in  Jacksonville. 
Very  few  persons  in  Florida  have  paid  much 
attention  to  him  for  eight  years,  but  you 
consider  him  such  a  threat  that  you  devote 
your  lead  editorial  to  his  misguided  per¬ 
sonal  views. 

You  have  done  Bryant  a  great  service, 
but  you  have  done  a  disservice  to  your 
readers  who  might  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  Florida’s  governor  has  proposed  un¬ 
constitutional  restraints  on  the  press. 

Our  present  governor,  Reubin  Askew, 
has  not  and  would  not  do  that.  He  is  an 
enlightened  public  official  and  Bryant  is 
from  a  different  era. 

Robert  M.  Stiff 
(Stiff^  is  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Evening  Independent.) 

*  *  * 

POINT  MISSED 

Your  editorial  (August  25)  on  the 
Wire  Service  Guild’s  request  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  video  display  terminals  by 
the  U.S.  Labor  Department  misses  the 
point. 

Neither  the  guild  nor  its  members  is 
interested  in  impeding  progress.  In  fact, 
most  wire  service  staffers,  myself  in¬ 
cluded,  would  w’elcome  anything  that 
would  make  the  preparation  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  more  efficient  and  less 
time-consuming. 

You  say  the  guild  mentions  “only  head¬ 
aches  and  eyestrain  similar  to  over- 
lengthy  and  close  watching  of  television”. 
It  may  be  “only”  to  you;  to  me  it’s  a 
dreary  prospect  if  I  must  get  used  to  liv¬ 
ing  my  life  with  sore  eyes  and  a  throb¬ 
bing  head.  Unlike  VDT  users  at  airlines, 
banks  and  credit  card  companies,  wire 
service  personnel  will  work  in  very  close 
proximity  to  the  VDTs  for  extended  peri¬ 
ods  of  time. 

I  hope  the  VDTs  are  safe  because  I 
welcome  their  possibilities.  But  I’ll  take 
a  determination  of  their  safety  from  the 
Labor  Department  over  the  assurances  of 
the  VDT  manufacturers,  thank  you. 

Arthur  W.  Frederick 
(VPI  staffer,  Augusta,  Maine) 
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Bill  Schattan,  a  paper-handler  with  the  New 
York  News,  has  produced  a  series  of  cartoons 
aimed  at  reducing  newsprint  waste.  The  draw¬ 
ings,  which  have  been  reproduced  and  posted 
in  the  press  rooms  and  reel  rooms  of  all  News 
printing  plants,  offer  tips  on  how  to  minimize 
damage  to  newsprint  rolls  through  proper  han¬ 
dling.  Each  cartoon  carries  the  slogan,  "Save 
Paper  Plus  Jobs." 


ACTION  DEPLORED 

As  professional  journalists  and  writers. 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  deplores 
the  action  of  self-styled  journalist  Lu- 
cianne  Cummings  Goldberg  in  accepting 
an  assignment  last  fall  to  “ride  along” 
on  the  McGovern  campaign  plane  and  re¬ 
port  on  “daily  activities  which  were  not 
always  available  through  normal  news 
channels.” 

This  acceptance  reflects  on  the  integrity 
and  professionalism  of  all  people  in  the 
fields  of  communications  and  on  women 
practitioners  in  particular. 

Fran  Harris 

(Harris  is  president  of  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.) 


Short  Takes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (X)  received  word  that 
their  daughter  and  her  husband  and  their 
foul  children  moved  to  Washington,  D.C. 
— W ildwood-by-the-Sea  (N.J.)  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Burial  will  be  at  4  p.m.  Monday  with  a 
one-over-par  75  .  .  .  —  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 


*  *  * 

Despite  Haig’s  retirement  from  the 
Army  to  serve  in  the  White  House,  his 
duel  status  still  raises  legal  questions. — 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Headline:  ATHENS  WOMAN  FOUND 
GUILTY  OF  SHIPLIFTING— Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger. 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Quality  of  journalism  education 
to  be  examined  by  ANPA  and  AEJ 


A  three-day  conference  on  the  chal¬ 
lenges  which  journalism  education  and  the 
press  face  in  preparing  future  newspaper 
journalists  w'ill  be  sponsored  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  conference,  entitled  “Education  for 
Newspaper  Journalists  in  the  70’s  and 
Beyond,”  will  be  held  October  31,  Novem¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  1973  at  the  Sheraton  Inn  and 
Conference  Center  in  Reston,  Virginia. 

The  conference  will  bring  together  100 
journalism  educators,  university  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  newspaper  publishers  and  ed¬ 
itors.  They  will  discuss  how  journalism 
education  can  better  prepare  the  coming 
generation  of  professional  newsmen  and 
women,  the  place  of  journalism  in  univer¬ 
sity  education  and  the  role  of  profession¬ 
als  in  strengthening  the  education  of 
newspaper  journalists. 

Study  puprrs 

Si.xteen  specific  challenges  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  newspaper  journalists  were 
identified  by  the  ANP.\  Foundation  and 
an  ANPA-AEJ  Conference  planning  com¬ 
mittee.  Working  papers  based  on  these 
challenges  were  then  commissioned  by 
ANPA  Foundation.  The  authors  of  the 
papers,  both  newspapermen  and  educa¬ 
tors,  are  completing  their  papers  this 
summer. 

Final  manuscripts  will  be  mailed  to 
participants  well  in  advance  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  papers  and  then  prepare  w'rit- 
ten  or  verbal  comment  for  presentation. 
To  allow  maximum  time  for  discussion  at 
the  conference,  the  authors  will  summar¬ 
ize  their  papers,  not  present  them  in  full. 

Initial  planning  for  the  conference  be¬ 
gan  in  the  fall  of  1971  by  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  staff  assisted  by  Professor  Hillier 
Kreighbaum,  the  president  of  .4EJ,  and 
the  late  Chilton  R.  Bush,  director  of 
ANP.A.  News  Research  Center.  Planning 
of  the  conference  has  continued  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  James  E. 
Schwartz,  Iowa  State  University  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher, 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  Schwartz  and  Dorsey  are  co- 
chairmen  of  the  AEJ-ANPA  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Journalism  Education. 

A  special  planning  committee  assisting 
ANPA  Foundation  was  formed  and  in¬ 
cludes  Schwartz;  Dorsey;  Kreighbaum; 
Kenneth  MacDonald,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune",  Donald  Carter, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News;  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Carey,  Institute  of  Commu¬ 
nications  Research,  University  of  Illinois; 
Professor  Harold  L.  Nelson,  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor 


William  E.  Porter,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Department  of  Journalism;  Profes¬ 
sor  John  L.  Hulteng,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Oregon;  and  Professor 
Galen  Rarlck,  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism.  Rarick  is  also  the 
present  director  of  the  ANPA  News  Re¬ 
search  Center. 

Commenting  on  the  conference,  Joe  D. 
Smith,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Alexandria 
(La.)  Town  Talk  and  president  of  ANPA 
Foundation,  said:  “Responsibility  foj  jour¬ 
nalism  education  does  not  belong  to  the 
educators  alone.  It  is  also  a  responsibility 
of  the  journalism  profession  itself.  Educa¬ 
tors  and  professional  journalists  in  the 
past  have  often  failed  to  identify  and  try 
to  solve  common  challenges.  By  holding 
this  conference,  ANPA  Foundation  offers 
newspapers  and  journalism  educators  a 
major  opportunity  to  improve  journalism 
education.” 

Neale  Copple,  current  president  of  the 
.4EJ,  and  director.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Nebraska  commented: 

“This  conference  might  well  be  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  journalism  education.  We  all 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  discussing  what 
journalism  education  should  be,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  we  don’t  sit  down  often  enough 
and  put  the  whole  picture  into  perspec¬ 
tive.  In  preparation  for  this  conference 
we  have  several  highly  qualified  people 
thinking  through  specific  areas  of  the 
challenges  facing  journalism  education.  I 
hope  that  when  we  put  it  all  together  in 
the  October  meeting,  we  will  have  the 
beginnings  of  a  blueprint  for  the  future.” 

The  location  of  the  conference,  the 
Sheraton  Inn  and  International  Confer¬ 
ence  Center  in  Reston,  Virginia,  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  new  headquarters  of  ANPA 
and  ANPA  Foundation. 

Program  higliliglits 

Wednesday,  October  31 

Welcome  by  officials  .\NP.\  Foundation 
and  the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

Opening  Remarks:  Kenneth  MacDon¬ 
ald,  vicepresident,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune. 

The  Skills  and  Practice  of  Newspaper 
Journalism  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Curricu¬ 
lum. 

Journalism  and  a  Liberal  Education  by 
Paul  L.  Dressel,  Director  of  Institutional 
Research,  Michigan  State  University. 
“Journalistic  skills  are  intellectual  abili¬ 
ties.  To  acquire  them  is  to  acquire  a  liber¬ 
al,  not  a  highly  technical  or  specialized 
education.” 

Non-verbal  Communication  by  Gene  S. 
Graham,  Professor,  College  of  Communi¬ 
cation,  University  of  Illinois.  “Though 
w'ords  are  the  basic  tools  of  the  journal¬ 
ist,  it  is  clear  that  non-verbal  communica¬ 
tion  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
newspaper  journalism.” 


Professionalism  of  the  Press  by  William 
E.  Porter,  Chairman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Michigan.  “The 
journalist  must  understand  his  profession 
and  the  broad  and  controversial  changes 
in  beliefs  about  the  profession  and  how  it 
relates  to  this  society.  Journalism  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  concerned  with  teaching 
about  the  journalist’s  commitments  to,  and 
relations  with,  his  fellow  workers,  his  em¬ 
ployers,  and  the  public.” 

What  is  the  Body  of  Knowledge  of 
Journalism? 

Body  of  Knowledge  by  Howard  M.  Ziff, 
Director  of  Journalistic  Studies,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Massachusetts.  “Journalism  has  a 
body  of  knowledge  with  which  every  jour- 
nali.st  needs  to  be  familiar.” 

Attitude  Formation  by  John  P.  Robin¬ 
son,  Study  Director,  Survey  Research 
Center,  Institute  for  Social  Research,  The 
University  of  Michigan.  “Every  journal¬ 
ism  student  should  understand  the  role  of 
mass  communication  in  attitude  forma¬ 
tion,  reinforcement  and  change.” 

Economics  of  the  Press  by  John  H.  Col¬ 
burn,  Vicepresident,  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  “There  is 
a  cost  in  acquiring  information  and  there 
is  cost  in  disseminating  information.  Ev¬ 
ery  journalist  needs  to  understand  how 
these  costs  relate  to  his  work  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

New  Technology  by  John  E.  Leard,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
pers.  “To  prepare  journalism  students  for 
newspaper  journalism,  journalism  schools 
must  provide  them  with  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  new  technology.” 

Panel  Discussion:  Recent  Graduates 
Look  at  Journalism  Education. 

Thursday,  November  1 

Research  for  the  Newspaper  Journal¬ 
ist. 

Social  Science  Reporting  by  Philip  E. 
Meyer,  National  Correspondent,  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau,  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc. 
“The  journalist  needs  to  understand  and 
apply  the  research  methods  and  techniques 
of  the  social  sciences  not  only  to  the  study 
of  communication  behavior,  but  most  im¬ 
portantly  to  the  substance  and  content  of 
reporting.” 

Professional  Media  Experience  by  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Gray,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  Indiana  University.  “Success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  the  skills  of  journalism 
requires  teachers  with  professional  media 
experience.  The  PhD  is  desirable,  but 
should  never  be  required  for  all  members 
of  the  journalism  school  faculty.” 

Necessity  of  Research  by  Maxwell  E. 
McCombs,  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tion,  Syracuse  University.  “One  cannot  be 
a  good  journalism  teacher  unless  he  en¬ 
gages  in  significant  professional  activity 
beyond  the  classroom.  Such  activity  should 
lead  to  better  teaching  and  should  add  to 
the  knowledge  of  journalism.” 

The  Non-Journalism  Curriculum. 

Mastery  of  a  Non- Journalism  Disci¬ 
pline  by  Keith  Spalding,  President, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  “The 
journalism  student  should  acquire  some 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Study  indicates  psychographic 
data  is  weak  media  buying  tool 


Personality  and  life  style  analyses 
(psychographics)  can  be  an  effective  aid 
in  identifying  the  best  sale  prospects  for  a 
product  or  a  brand  and  in  devising  adver¬ 
tising  appeals,  but  they  are  much  less 
useful  as  a  guide  in  selecting  media. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manger  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.,  reported  (Sep¬ 
tember  6)  these  findings  in  a  presentation 
entitled,  “Personality  Plus:  Marketing 
Beyond  Demographics,”  to  an  audience  of 
advertising  and  marketing  executives  in 
New  York. 

The  research  was  based  on  national 
projectible  sample  of  over  4,000  men  and 
women  in  2,500  households. 

The  Bureau  presentation  also  makes  the 
following  points: 


ANPA-AEJ 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


mastery  of  a  discipline  beyond  the  skills 
and  knowledge  he  acquires  in  journalism 
and  in  general  education  courses.” 

Study  of  Urban  Life  by  Jack  Lyle,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Communication  Research,  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  “Since  understanding  his  own 
community  and  its  people  is  essential  for 
every  journalist,  schools  of  journalism 
should  acquaint  journalism  majors  with 
the  data  and  research  basic  to  the  study 
of  urban  life.” 

Great  Issues  Course  by  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  Director,  Communications  Insti¬ 
tute,  Academy  for  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment,  New  York,  New  York.  “Every  jour¬ 
nalist  needs  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
major  issues  of  our  time.  Courses  which 
would  bring  together  many  disciplines  and 
focus  these  on  today’s  issues  should  be 
provided  all  journalism  students.” 

Friday,  November  2 

Purposes  and  Role  of  Journalism 
School. 

Objectives  of  Journalism  Schools  by 
Charles  T.  Duncan,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Oregon.  “In  the  light  of 
today’s  rising  enrollments  every  journal¬ 
ism  school  is  called  to  define  its  objectives 
with  a  new  precision.  Schools  should  de¬ 
velop  these  objectives  to  strengthen  news¬ 
paper  journalism  through  education.” 

Criticism  of  the  Press  by  James  W. 
Carey,  Director,  Institute  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Research,  University  of  Illinois. 
“Journalism  schools  must  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  tradition  of  systematic 
evaluation  and  public  criticism  of  the 
newspaper  press.” 

Evaluation  of  Journalism  Schools  by 
Sylvan  H.  Meyer,  Editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News.  “There  is  a  great  need  for  constant 
evaluation  of  organization,  administration 
and  teaching  in  journalism  schools.  This 
should  include  an  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  journalism  programs  are 
accredited  and  classroom  teaching  is  as¬ 
sessed.” 


— Personality  and  life  style  analyses 
can  be  extremely  useful  in  devising  copy 
and  art  appeals  in  advertising  because 
they  provide  insights  into  the  individual 
differences  between  consumers  and  their 
preferences  for  particular  brands  of  prod¬ 
ucts. 

— The  personality  and  life  style  ap¬ 
proach  is  most  useful  for  defining  product 
prospects  when  markets  are  specialized 
and  limited.  For  products  that  are  almost 
universally  used,  such  analysis  helps  most 
in  defining  prospects  for  individual 
brands. 

— Heaviest  users  of  a  product  do  not 
account  for  total  usage.  A  significant  part 
of  total  sales,  often  the  largest  part,  may 
be  made  to  lighter  using  groups.  There¬ 
fore,  the  advertiser  who  selects  special¬ 
ized  media  needs  broader  media  choices, 
too,  in  order  to  reach  the  major  portion  of 
the  market  for  a  product  or  service. 

For  purposes  of  the  studv.  the  over  4,000 
respondents  were  classified  into  16  person¬ 
ality/life  style  or  psychographic  groups — 
eight  male  and  eight  female — on  the  basis 
of  their  answers  to  some  300  checklist 
questions.  Each  group  was  measured  as  to 
media,  product  and  brand  usage  and  prod¬ 
uct  volume  to  arrive  at  the  findings  of 
the  study. 

Groups  were  given  short,  descriptive 
names  as  convenient  handles  although 
each  is  made  up  of  individuals  with  a 
complex  series  of  related  attitudes,  life 
styles,  characteristics,  personality  traits, 
social  roles  and  aspirations.  For  instance, 
the  “Career  Seekers”  are  women  who, 
among  other  things,  value  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  seek  gratifications  apart  from  the 
housewife  role,  tend  to  have  definite  and 
forcefully  expressed  opinions  and  spend 
freely  and  impulsively. 

Similarly,  the  “He-Man”  group  is  made 
up  of  physically  active,  extroverted,  seek¬ 
ers  of  excitement  who  stress  youth  and 
pleasure  seeking  and  who  tend  to  keep  a 
bachelor  outlook  on  life  even  after  mar¬ 
riage. 

Newspaper  readership  was  high  among 
respondents  in  all  of  the  personality  and 
life  style  groups.  Among  the  eight  wom¬ 
en’s  groups,  the  readershin  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  over  the  course  of  a  week  ranged 
from  84  to  93%.  For  the  eight  men’s 
groups  the  range  was  from  82  to  90%. 

Illustrative  of  the  study  findings  with 
respect  to  product  usage  were  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Women  classified  in  “The  Career  Seek¬ 
er”  group  are  the  best  prospects  for  such 
diverse  goods  and  services  as  instant 
coffee,  deodorants.  Bourbon,  domestic  and 
imported  wines  and  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  air  travel.  They  are  the  poorest 
prospects  for  fabric  softeners,  white 
bread  and  cereals,  as  might  be  expected  of 
women  whose  interests  lie  largely  outside 
the  house. 

Similarly,  males  in  the  “He-Man”  group 
are  the  best  prospects  for  beer,  tooth¬ 
paste,  deodorants  and  shaving  cream,  but 
are  the  poorest  prospects  for  decaffeinated 
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ground  and  instant  coffee. 

In  all,  the  study  developed  data  on  the 
prospect  status  of  the  various  personali¬ 
ty/life  style  groups  for  23  products. 

Overall,  it  found  that  the  more  univer¬ 
sally  a  product  is  used,  the  less  extreme 
are  the  differences  in  the  extent  of  use 
between  one  psychographic  group  and  an¬ 
other.  For  example,  paper  towels  are 
widely  used  by  92%  of  all  the  women  in 
the  study  sample.  Here  the  highest  using 
psychographic  group  is  only  4%  above  av¬ 
erage,  and  the  lowest  using  group  is  only 
3%  below  average  for  a  total  spread  of  7 
percentage  points. 

By  contrast,  only  8%  of  all  the  female 
respondents  traveled  by  air  outside  the 
U.S.  in  the  year  before  the  interview  and 
the  spread  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  groups  ranged  from  184%  above 
average  to  57%  below  average — a  spread 
of  241  percentage  points. 

The  same  situation  was  noteworthy 
among  the  male  respondents.  Here  83% 
reported  using  a  deodorant  daily,  and  the 
spread  between  the  groups  of  heaviest 
and  lightest  users  was  17  percentage 
points — from  9%  above  to  8%  below  the 
average.  But  when  it  came  to  imported 
wine — consumed  by  only  11%  of  all  the 
men — the  spread  between  the  heaviest  and 
lightest  users  was  from  184%  above  aver¬ 
age  to  84%  below  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  personality  and  life 
style  segmentation  is  a  sensitive  tool  for 
analyzing  brand  choice.  Even  when  fairly 
equal  proportions  of  each  personality  life 
style  group  use  a  particular  product,  each 
group  tends  to  favor  a  different  brand  as 
the  one  to  buy,  the  study  found. 

Thus,  among  the  92%  of  the  w’omen  who 
use  paper  towels,  the  total  spread  between 
the  highest  (14%  above  average)  and  the 
lowest  (26%  below  average)  concentra¬ 
tions  of  users  of  the  leading  brand  came 
to  40  percentage  points.  Among  the  84% 
of  all  men  who  use  toothpaste  daily,  the 
spread  between  the  high  and  low  usage  of 
the  leading  brand  by  psychographic  group 
amounted  to  55  percentage  points  from 
27%  above  average  to  28%  below  aver¬ 
age. 

The  shorthand  titles  for  the  groups 
identified  in  the  study  and  the  percentages 
of  the  sample  in  each  group  were  as 
follows : 

Males — “Quiet  Family  Man,”  8%  “Tra¬ 
ditionalist,”  16%  “Discontented  Man,” 
13%  “Intellectual  Type,”  14%  “Pleasure 
Oriented  Man,”  9%  “Achiever,”  11%  “He- 
Man”,  19%  and  “Sophisticated  Man,” 
10%. 

Females — “Conformist,”  8%  “Puritan,” 
13%  “Drudge,”  16%  “Free  Spender,”  9%; 
“Natural,  Contented  Woman,”  8%;  “In- 
dulgers,”  16%);  “Suburbanites,:  17%;  and 
“Career  Seekers,”  13%. 

This  new  study  of  personality  and  life 
style  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  sponsored 
by  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee 
in  association  with  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Inc.  Members  of  the  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee  include:  An¬ 
glo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd., 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited,  The  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company,  Limited,  James 
Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.,  MacMillan 
Bloedel  Limited,  and  MacMillan  Rothesay, 
Limited. 
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Ways  to  adapt  life  styles  in  newspaper  ads 


To  give  advertisers  an  idea  of  how  personality /life  style  in¬ 
sights  can  he  used  creatively  in  newspaper  advertising,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  invented  a  brand  of  toothpaste, 
called  “Foam  at  the  mouth,”  and  created  ads  so  that  each  one 
appeals  to  various  psychographic  types. 


Stniiylit  talK  liuiu  thc.Jtiurniil 
of  Dental  llienip^ticscitmiir  tuttli  deca>' 
<ind  die  four  laidiiig  limiids of  tout}i|KC^' 


Howtofece 

thebiisinessday 


CiimiairTui;  ihrksiUitig  limiK^ 


Flutter 


^liot  miikcstlicdiirnriicc' 


Btusli 


lechitMiiit* 
Ihm  aiklwli) 


{.jhunitun  U>t<undUii‘  itmtltH 


liicfimitiiiittiii;  ONh’inv 


IIK'  iKlkjll  t(M>tl)|RISU' 


Hk-  tuutliiKbtc  tliilt  mirks 


HOW  TO  FACE  THE  BUSINESS  DAY"  is  mes¬ 
sage  to  appeal  to  the  "career  seeker" 


STRAIGHT  TALK  is  for  "the  achi 
bitious,  hard-hitting,  hard  worl 
type. 


AD  APPEAL  is  directed  to  the  "he-man."  He 
can  relate  to  this  ad  even  though  the  product 
may  be  fairly  low  on  his  interest  scale. 


never  — an  am- 
'king  eiecutive 


32  reasons  to  use 
I'^AM  toothpaste 


Hie  ligjit  toothpaste 
is  a  t3asic  part  ot evny 
^iitlcinaiis  life  style 


aHii|x*T 

syiuti 

I’Lupie  iMUlihip 


Hot 

stimbit 
nt  wtxik 


iHMkmiloolb 

wcpKttihlt: 


Inruir  limiiliit; 
iMinis 
iiifhinrd 


(ft  nil  dniph 


ptirdMi' 

(H  MinnrliiK 
aUtncklfii; 
ctianicl 


Ifyou 

h^ataste 
tor  natural 


Hir  tir  {.100(1  Kf(- 


IlN'tk'ticiKlnlik'  oik' 


»PEAL  is  for  the  "natural  contented  wo- 
It  takes  toothpaste  out  of  the  aura  of 
and  beauty  aids,  and  invests  it  with 
natural  qualities. 

1973 


THIS  AD  APPROACH  is  directed  to  the 
"sophisticate." 


"QUIET  FAMILY  MAN"  is  the  personality  to  health 
which  this  ad  is  directed. 
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Syndicates 
and  ads  feel 
paper  pinch 

By  Lenora  Williamson 
and  Mark  Meliler 

Newspaper  syndicate  executives  con¬ 
tacted  at  mid-week  for  a  spot  check  on 
how  the  newsprint  shortage  and  space 
situation  has  affected  operations  evidence 
growing  concern  over  the  space  allotted 
to  features  by  their  clients. 

Several  have  issued  “write  tight”  or¬ 
ders  or  made  outright  cuts  in  column 
lengths,  and  all  admit  to  some  cancella¬ 
tions  but  generally  see  no  particular  pat¬ 
tern  emerging  as  yet,  with  editors  not 
touching  strong  features. 

One  opinion  emerging  in  several  tele¬ 
phone  calls  is  that  the  eventual  outcome 
of  present  cutbacks  will  be  higher  quality 
and  elimination  of  the  marginal,  second- 
line  offerings. 

James  L.  Freeman,  managing  editor  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  syndicate  sent  a  notice 
at  the  end  of  last  week  to  writers  to  cut 
their  column  length  back  about  25%  and 
that  the  columns  coming  in  by  mid-week 
show  that  writers  have  responded  and 
“realize  the  space  shortage  and  want  to 
keep  their  columns  in  the  paper.” 
Freeman  said  they  have  had  some  “tem¬ 
porary”  column  cancellations,  adding,  “I 
am  sure  everybody  has.”  Payments  are 
suspended  in  such  instances. 

Bill  Anderson,  production  manager  for 
United  Feature  Service,  said  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  in  the  third  week  of  its  size  reduc¬ 
tion  of  comics.  “We  went  right  down  the 
line  at  the  time  because  so  many  papers 
were  going  offset,”  but  commented  that 
this  has  now  coincided  with  the  space 
problem.  He  said  UFS  had  gotten  no  com¬ 
plaints,  but  that  he  has  one.  “It’s  not  the 
best  thing  in  the  world”  to  paste  down  a 
whole  page  of  comics  and  then  reduce  the 
whole  page,  as  some  papers  are  doing 
now.  He  thinks  the  lines  wull  hold  taking 
one  at  a  time. 

Robert  Roy  Metz,  president /editor  of 
Neivspaper  Enterprise  Association,  told 
E&P  that  the  space  shortage  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  at  the  last  two  general 
staff  meetings.  In  general,  NEA  has  re¬ 
quested  columnists,  reporters,  and  editors 
to  keep  in  mind  that  space  is  tremendous¬ 
ly  tight.  He  said  obviously  NEA  can’t 
drop  features  out  of  the  basic  service  to 
800  dailies  but  that  material  will  be 
presented  in  tightest  possible  fashion. 

No  pattern 

Metz  said  that  reports  from  salesmen 
indicate  no  particular  pattern  in  news 
and/or  features,  but  that  reductions  are 
pretty  much  across  the  board  in  text,  com¬ 
ics,  etc.  He  said  some  papers  have  reduced 
the  fixed  comic  pages  to  half  size  and  then 
run  other  fixed  features  on  remaining 
space.  He  added  some  are  floating  comics 
throughout  the  paper  rather  than  lose 
continuity  and  some  have  dropped  filler 
text  material  and  are  using  comics  to 


brighten  pages. 

Metz  said  that  NEA  has  added  new 
columns  in  recent  months.  If  it’s  a  good 
idea  and  the  time  is  right  you  can  still  do 
it,  he  declared  mentioning  the  success  of 
Murray  Olderman’s  “.\11  You’ve  Gotta  Do 
Is  Ask”  which  is  doing  well — “even  on 
tight  sports  pages.” 

Metz  forecasts  the  current  situation 
may  result  in  a  shake-out  of  secondary 
material  both  on  local  and  feature  basis 
and  expects  tougher  standards  to  result. 

Write  tight 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  is 
“very  aware”  of  the  situation  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  is  creating  for  the  feature 
industry,  according  to  Allan  Priaulx,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  office  and  director 
of  international  operations  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  and  its  affiliated  Christian  Science 
Monitor  New  Service.  He  stressed  in¬ 
creasing  the  value  of  the  product  in  such 
a  situation  and  said  their  writers  have 
been  told  to  “write  tight”  and  pack  much 
more  information  into  each  column. 

Priaulx  said  that  they  have  had  no 
cancellations  or  cutbacks  but  have  been 
alerted  that  they  should  expect  some.  A 
flexible  billing  procedure  that  will  take 
account  of  special  situations  has  been  set 
up.  The  executive  said  the  syndicate  will 
work  with  papers  individually  and  in 
cases  where  a  paper  can’t  get  a  feature  in 
for  a  long  time,  adjustments  will  be  made. 
Priaulx  added  the  situation  is  much  worse 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Quality  feature  O’K 

Neal  Freeman,  editor  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  explained  that  the  syndicate  is 
actively  consulting  with  many  clients  to 
see  how  it  can  help,  but  added  it  is  too 
early  to  see  what  kind  of  pattern  will 
result. 

Freeman  forecast,  as  did  Metz  of  NEA, 
that  the  newsprint  shortage  will  accelerate 
a  trend  to  higher  quality  and  he  observed 
that  second  line  features  and  perhaps  sec¬ 
ond  line  syndicates  will  have  a  rough 
time.  New  features  King  is  bringing  out 
this  Fall,  he  said,  will  have  a  space  saving 
angle.  Freeman  said  the  syndicate  con¬ 
stantly  makes  an  effort  to  “tighten  and 
brighten”  its  features,  but  is  aw’are  that 
some  writers  are  only  at  their  best  with 
length  and  are  difficult  to  cut. 

John  P.  McMeel,  president  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  said  they  have  had  spot¬ 
ty  cancellations,  all  a  result  of  cutting 
back,  but  termed  them  “minimal.”  He  said 
he  had  talked  to  syndicate  representatives 
and  other  executives  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  newsprint  shortage  is  having  a 
“devastating  effect  on  features”. 

McMeel  thinks  that  “a  lot”  of  editors 
are  using  the  situation  as  an  excuse  to  get 
rid  of  marginal  and  mediocre  services.  He 
says  none  of  the  “strong  features”  have 
been  touched,  but  that  editors  are  taking  a 
hard  look  and  getting  rid  of  marginals — 
both  text  and  comics.  Universal,  he  said 
has  finished  a  successful  campaign  on  two 
new  features,  art  and  text,  adding  that 
“when  there’s  a  good  thing,  editors  will 
buy.”  But  he  does  hint  syndicates  will 
have  to  change  their  strategy. 

Arthur  Laro,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  is 
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more  philosophical  about  the  situation.  The  . 
space  problem  has  been  here  forever,  he 
comments,  but  is  “particularly  rough” 
now  for  some  papers.  He  said  his  syndi¬ 
cate  has  had  a  few  cancellations,  “but  not 
any  more  than  the  syndicate  business  nor¬ 
mally  has.”  Laro  says  editors  are  being 
“rather  judicious”  in  what  they  put  in  the 
papers,  cutting  back  a  little  here  and 
there  but  not  across  the  board. 

It  would  be  “calamitous,”  Laro  de¬ 
clared,  to  drop  all  features,  “especially 
now  that  features  are  more  important 
than  ever.  Newspapers  can’t  deliver  spot 
news  anymore.  I’m  not  minimizing  spot 
news.  We  need  to  print  more,  but  more 
features  too.”  Laro  said  there  had  been  no 
length  reduction  order  to  writers. 

John  Osenenko,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  Special  Features,  noted  that 
the  difficulty  is  in  not  knowing  when  the 
situation  is  going  to  end  so  volume  of 
production  must  be  continued.  The  Special 
Features  market  is  equally  as  large 
abroad  as  domestically,  he  explained,  but 
“We  have  been  hurt  more  by  the  summer 
vacations  abroad  than  by  lack  of  news¬ 
print.  The  paners  shut  and  there’s  nobody 
to  talk  to.”  While  a  lot  of  their  material  is 
individual,  he  says  the  continuing  features 
haven’t  been  cut  nor  have  they  had  re¬ 
quests  to  curtail  or  suspend  billing. 

Osenenko  also  shares  the  opinion  that 
what  will  emerge  is  that  papers  are  going 
to  be  more  selective.  He  notes  a  “more 
than  normal”  amount  of  interest  from 
weeklies  and  smaller  dailies — which  could 
be  from  a  number  of  causes  such  as  post¬ 
summer  interest  or,  he  suggests,  these 
papers  are  trying  to  produce  better  news¬ 
papers  while  their  bigger  brothers  and 
sisters  have  had  to  cut  back. 

Conservation  steps 

The  newsprint  situation  has  forced  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  to  limit  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  space,  eliminate 
features,  and  drop  some  editions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  cut  backs  previously  reported 
in  E&P,  the  following  papers  have  taken 
conservation  steps: 

•  Jackson  County  Floridan,  (Marianna, 
Fla.  5,000  circulation)  has  suspended 
Monday  editions;  with  only  10  tons  of 
newsprint  on  hand  and  no  shipments  ex¬ 
pected  until  mid- January,  the  paper  will 
publish  Tuesday  through  Friday  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

•  The  Baltimore  Stm  did  not  publish  a 
Labor  Day  edition.  At  the  time  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  made,  the  Sun  only  had  enough 
newsprint  to  last  through  September  10. 
Since  then,  according  to  a  spokesman,  the 
paper  has  received  large-volume  truck 
shipments  and  the  Canadian  rail  settle¬ 
ment  will  further  ease  the  situation. 

•  The  Wall  Street  Joimial  said  it  has 
suspended  all  circulation  and  promotion 
activities,  has  reduced  the  number  of  co¬ 
pies  to  newsstands,  put  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  advertising  it  will  accept,  and 
eliminated  or  curtailed  certain  features, 

•  The  Biriningha^n  (Ala.)  News  Au¬ 
gust  23  suspended  temporarily  its  “News 
Dimension”;  an  eight-page  magazine  in¬ 
sert  distributed  Mondays. 

•  Because  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
new’sprint,  plans  for  publication  of  the 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Pacific  American — which  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  Asia  and  South  Pacific — have 
been  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Gannett 
Pacific  Corp.,  according  to  Webster  K. 
Nolan,  general  manager, 

•  The  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Intelligencer 
(circulation  7,000)  suspended  Saturday 
editions  with  its  August  11  issue. 

•  The  Lompoe  (Calif.)  Record  (7,400) 
has  suspended  Saturday  morning  editions, 
reduced  the  comic  page  to  a  half-page  by 
phototechnology,  and  reset  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  to  smaller  type  size.  Two  comic 
strips  were  eliminated  in  the  page  reduc¬ 
tion,  Following  a  survey  of  readers. 

•  The  Arizona  Rep^lblic  is  discontinu¬ 
ing  issuance  of  its  earliest  edition,  and 
has  reduced  copies  at  .  newsstands  and 
vending  racks. 

•  The  Cuero  (Tex.)  Daily  Record  (3,- 
700)  has  ceased  its  Saturday  edition. 

•  The  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American  have  temporarily  discontin¬ 
ued  use  of  four-color  photos  on  news 
pages.  The  waste  of  newsprint  is  normally 
about  2  percent  during  a  press  run,  the 
paper  told  its  subscribers,  while  with 
four-color  photos  the  waste  is  about  six 
percent. 

•  The  Fargo  (N.D.)  Fomim  has  elimi¬ 
nated  radio  schedules  and  confined  tv  list¬ 
ings  to  evening  hours.  It  has  also  reduced 
size  of  comics,  and  limited  some  columns 
to  two  or  three  publications  a  w’eek.  “We 
are  editing  tighter  and  writing  tighter, 
and  learning  in  the  process,”  said  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Lloyd  Sveen. 

•  The  Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star 
(16,000),  has  eliminated  the  editorial 
page  and  restricted  its  Saturday  edition  to 
eight  pages,  with  only  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  Other  deletions:  crossword  puzzle, 
letters-to-the-editor  column,  racing  re¬ 
sults,  and  Saturday  church  page.  Earlier, 
the  paper  had  dropped  tv  listings  and 
reduced  comics  to  three-column  width. 

•  The  Cumberland  (Md.)  News  (14,- 
000)  has  discontinued  all  classified  and 
display  advertising,  except  for  preprints. 

•  The  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal  (34,- 
000),  has  reduced  its  size  10  percent  and 
selectively  cancelled  out-of-state  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  La  Junta  (Colo.)  Tribune,  (4,- 
000)  has  aimed  for  a  20  percent  cutback 
in  pages. 

•  Gannett’s  West  Chester- Rockland 
(N.Y.)  papers  have  stopped  market  re¬ 
ports  in  three  afternoon  editions,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  is  also  reducing  space  al¬ 
lotted  to  market. 

•  The  Willision  (N.D.)  Daily  Herald 
(7,400)  has  discontinued  Saturday  publi¬ 
cation,  as  has  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

•  The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  cut  back  on 
circulation  promotion  and  curtailed 
features  and  ads.  The  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle  newspapers  have  cut  deliveries 
beyond  the  trading  area,  cancelled  an 
eight-page  Saturday  tabloid,  and  cut  six 
pages  off  a  68-page  tv  tabloid.  The  Car¬ 
lisle  (Pa.)  Sentinel  has  dropped  some 
story  strips,  and  halved  the  editorial 
page.  The  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald 
dropped  editorial  cartoons  and  is  carring 
ads  on  the  editorial  page.  The  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times  and  Eagle  cut  one  of  its  two 
comic  pages. 

•  The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  has 
reduced  use  of  color  photos. 


•  The  Lee  Enterprises  Newspapers, 
with  headquaiters  at  Davenport,  la.,  are 
requiring  a  five-dav  leeway  on  all  national 
advertising  insertion  orders  and  there 
were  indications  that  other  newspapers 
will  come  to  this  point  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Glenn  Coffelt,  Lee’s  marketing  director, 
said  there  will  be  cases  where  the  time  of 
publication  will  be  of  the  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  honor  a 
specified  date.  He  said  that  if  all  national 
advertisers  meet  Lee’s  requirements,  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  maximizing  the 
use  of  the  newspapers’  newsprint. 

The  Lee  papers  have  reduced  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,  moving  some  features  into  that 
page,  Coffelt  said. 

The  Idaho  Statesmen  at  Boise  foresees 
the  possibility  of  dropping  various 
features  and  rationing  advertising  space, 
but  not  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  newspaper  advertising  bureau  tele¬ 
phone  survey  completed  after  Canrdian 
rail  workers  had  been  ordered  back  to 
work  found  “without  question,  newspapers 
have  the  capacity  to  handle  any  advertis¬ 
ing”  placed  with  them. 

The  outline  of  the  survey,  completed 
the  night  of  September  5,  was  revealed 
by  bureau  president  Jack  Kauffman  at 
the  September  6  unveiling  of  the  bureau’s 
psychographics  presentation. 

Kauffman  said  the  NAB  had  contacted 
“thirty  publishers  and  ad  directors”  and 
found  that  despite  the  current  newsprint 
shortage,  “newspapers  will  find  a  way  to 
run  advertising.” 

At  a  subsequent  communications  meet¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  ad  representatives, 
Kauffman  amplified  his  remarks.  He  said 
answering  the  question  of  space  availa¬ 
bility  was  “vital  at  this  particular  time,” 
as  agencies  and  advertisers  plan  forth¬ 
coming  ad  budgets. 

• 

Court  bars  union 
chapel  meetings 

The  New  York  Times  has  obtained  a 
temporary  court  order  restraining  mem¬ 
bers  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6  from 
interfering  with  normal  production  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  action  came  after  the  union  held 
two  meetings  September  3  in  the  Times’ 
composing  room  during  working  hours. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  James  Leff  signed 
the  order  and  set  a  September  6  hearing 
on  the  paper’s  request  for  a  permanent 
injunction. 

The  union  is  presently  holding  contract 
negotiations  with  the  Times,  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  New  York  Post. 

The  Times  contends  that  the  meetings 
violate  work  provisions  of  the  three-year 
contract  which  expired  March  30.  The 
provisions  state  that  there  should  be  no 
strikes  or  other  interruptions  of  work  at 
the  Times  and  that  these  prohibitions 
“shall  be  maintained  after  its  expiration 
date  until  a  new  agreement  is  reached  or 
other  action  authorized  by  either  body.” 
• 

Dividend  declared 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  12^  per  share 
was  declared  by  Post  Corporation’s  (Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wise.)  board  of  directors. 


Abitibi  seen 
near  pact,  7 
mills  still  out 

Bulletin:  As  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
going  to  press,  it  was  reported  that  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Co.  had  reached  a  “pro¬ 
visional  settlement”  on  Wednesday  night 
(September  5).  The  two  year  pact,  which 
was  to  be  ratified  by  the  union  members 
on  Saturday  (September  8),  calls  for  an 
814%  wage  increase  for  each  year  plus 
improved  fringe  benefits. 

Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  said  this  week  it 
expects  newsprint  shipments  to  resume 
this  week  while  negotiations  continue  with 
representatives  of  6,000  company  employ¬ 
ees. 

The  talks  are  being  held  under  a  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  news  blackout,  which  the  sour¬ 
ces  say,  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  something 
might  be  brewing. 

James  Buchanan,  vicepresident  for  Cen¬ 
tral  Canada  of  the  United  Paper  Workers 
International  Union — which  constitutes 
about  95%  of  the  work  force  affected — 
said  the  unions  are  seeking  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  12  percent  or  50  cents  an  hour 
minimum  the  first  year,  and  12  percent  or 
60  cents  an  hour  minimum  the  second 
year  of  a  two-year  pact.  This  is  the  same 
proposal  the  union  submitted  in  May,  said 
Buchanan,  and  the  company  “went 
through  the  roof”  at  that  time. 

Sources  believe  the  settlement  will 
probably  be  for  about  8.5  percent  a  year 
on  a  two-year  pact.  This  would  correspond 
to  the  West  Coast  settlement  headed  by 
MacMillan  Bloedel.  and  the  recent  pact  in 
Kimberly-Clark’s  Terrace  Bay,  Ont.  pulp 
mill. 

Peter  Izzard,  public  relations  officer, 
said  the  company  would  begin  filling  its 
backlog  of  orders  as  soon  as  rail  ship¬ 
ments  begin.  The  nationwide  rail  strike 
forced  the  closing  of  Abitibi  plants  in 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ont.  and  Pine  Falls,  Man. 

Four  other  Abitibi  newsprint  plants, 
two  in  Thunder  Bay,  one  in  Iroquois 
Falls,  and  another  in  Beaupre,  Que.,  are 
still  producing,  and  shipments  from  those 
plants  also  are  scheduled  to  resume  as 
soon  as  rail  service  is  back  to  normal. 

Striking  railway  workers  were  ordered 
back  to  work  by  special  legislation  passed 
Saturday  morning  at  an  emergency  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament. 

Three  newsprint  plants  of  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Co.  have  been  shut 
down  by  strikes  since  late  July.  Negotia¬ 
tors  have  not  met  since  August  2  when 
the  union  turned  down  a  company  offer. 

Two  plants  of  the  Price  Co.  Ltd.,  in 
Alma  and  Kenogami,  Que.,  have  been  shut 
down  by  strikes  since  August  10  and  there 
have  been  no  announcements  of  negotia¬ 
tions  resuming. 

Other  talks  are  underway  this  week  at 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  (432,000  tons  a 
year)  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.;  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  (332,000  tons),  Ka- 
puskasing,  Ont.;  and  MacMillan  Rothe¬ 
say,  St.  John,  N.B.  (341,000  tons).  The 
latter  has  been  authorized  to  take  a  strike 
vote  September  7. 
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Special  section 
calls  attention 


to  anti-drug  law 

New  York  State  has  enacted  the 
toughest  anti-drug  law  in  the  nation.  The 
legislators  and  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
said  that  this  law,  which  mandates  prison 
terms,  is  designed  to  deter  illegal  drug 
use. 

The  problem,  as  the  editors  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  saw  it,  was  that 
few  persons  knew  about  the  harsh  law 
and  even  the  police  and  judges  were  un¬ 
prepared  for  its  implementation.  The 
Journal  decided  to  print  a  special  4-page 
supplement  dealing  with  the  drug  law  on 
June  29. 

Two  reporters,  Joe  Tinkelman  and  Ed 
Baron,  w'ere  assigned  to  look  into  the  law 
and  its  ramifications.  Richard  K.  Wager, 
managing  editor,  coordinated  coverage 
and  layout. 

The  supplement  which  resulted  pointed 
up  inconsistencies  in  the  law.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  error  in  wording  made  possession 
of  hallucinogens  a  more  serious  crime 
than  sale.  Another  section  equated  the 
penalties  for  possession  of  large  amounts 
of  heroin  with  moderate  or  minute 
amounts  of  other  drugs. 

The  Journal  discovered  that  judges  and 
policemen  were  not  ready  for  the  impact 
of  the  law.  One  judge  said  the  added 
caseload  might  cause  an  already  overload¬ 
ed  system  of  justice  to  collapse. 

Defense  attorneys  and  public  defenders 
see  the  law  as  a  legal  disaster.  They 
predict  that  many  miscarriages  of  justice 
will  result. 

The  cost  of  new  courts  to  implement  the 
law  was  covered  in  the  Journal  special 
supplement.  It  was  estimated  that  each 
new  court  part  in  New  York  City  would 
cost  about  $600,000.  But  the  legislators 
approved  far  less. 

Recently  a  state  official  said  that  the 
funding  for  new  court  parts  w’as  $25 
million  short. 

Copies  of  the  supplement  w’ere  sent  to 
every  state  legislator.  Many  of  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  pointed  out  were  subsequently 
corrected  in  a  special  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

.  But  the  main  thrust  of  the  special  effort 
by  the  Journal  was  aimed  at  warning  the 
young  people  in  the  area  of  the  potential 
sentences  they  faced  for  using  illegal 
drugs. 

To  that  end,  copies  of  the  supplement 
were  sent  to  the  county  youth  board, 
which  distributed  them,  and  to  various 
school  districts  in  the  Journal’s  circulation 
area. 

An  editorial  in  the  supplement  said: 
“Young  people  in  this  state  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  great  penalties  they  face  if 
convicted  of  using,  selling  or  giving  away 
drugs  to  friends. 

“The  Poughkeepsie  Journal  feels 
strongly  that  only  through  an  awareness 


Bill  Lehman,  general  manager,  Guthrie  (Okie.,) 
Daily  Leader,  presents  Debbie  Copp  of  Cres¬ 
cent,  Okla.,  a  United  Press  International  Editors 
of  Oklahoma  $500  educational  scholarship.  The 
check  is  presented  annually  during  the  summer 
UPIEO  convention,  to  an  outstanding  journal¬ 
ism  student.  Lehman  it  this  year's  president  of 

UPIEO. 


of  this  law  will  the  goal  of  deterrence  be 
met. 

“Those  who  would  indulge  in  the  use  of 
illegal  drugs  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
grave  penalties  they  face,  those  who  will 
adminster  the  law  must  know  of  the  great 
responsibility  they  have. 

Response  to  the  supplement  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  excellent.  College  teachers 
have  asked  for  copies  to  use  in  their 
courses,  legislators  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  valuable  explanation  of  the  law. 


AP  starts  sending 
condensed  news  reports 

The  .Associated  Press  began  transmis¬ 
sion  Monday  (August  27)  of  condensed 
news  roundups  for  both  AMs  and  PMs 
members  affected  by  the  tight  supply  of 
newsprint. 

The  day’s  news  is  being  summarized  in 
three  tight  roundups  covering  world,  na¬ 
tional  and  Washin^on  news.  These  move 
on  the  nationwide  A  and  Interbureau 
Wires.  The  roundups  move  in  sequence  no 
later  than  4  n.m.  EDT  for  morning  papers 
and  4  a.m.  EDT  for  afternoon  papers. 

In  addition,  AP  also  is  transmitting  a 
summary  of  sports  news  on  its  nationwide 
sports  wire  and  a  similar  roundup  of 
financial  news  on  its  D,  financial  news 
wire. 

The  sports  roundup  for  AMs  newspa¬ 
pers  moves  by  6  p.m.  EDT  and  for  PMs 
by  4  a.m.  EDT. 

The  morning  paper  financial  news  sum¬ 
mary  is  transmitted  about  3  p.m.  EDT.  A 
second  summary  for  afternoon  papers  of 
the  following  day  moves  at  6  p.m.  EDT. 
The  financial  summaries  are  a  maximum 
of  300  words. 


Press  will  get 
more  info,  says 
new  FBI  chief 

Clarence  M.  Kelley,  the  new  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  has 
announced  an  “open  door”  policy  for  the 
press  and  hired  William  D.  Ellingsworth 
as  a  press  officer,  in  a  reversal  of  policy 
followed  by  his  predecessor,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  anticipated  result  will  be 
that  FBI  agents  at  Washington  headquar¬ 
ters  and  in  the  field  will  be  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  and  more  communicative  with  the 
press. 

Hoover  kept  a  tight  rein  on  all  informa¬ 
tion  given  the  news  media  and  enforced 
FBI  regpalations  circumscribing  the  free¬ 
dom  of  agents  to  disclose  their  activities. 

Kelley  said  that  FBI  management 
would  give  field  agents  an  outline  of  what 
they  can  and  cannot  talk  about.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  taboo  would  be  against  talking  about 
investigations  that  are  underway.  That 
w’as  always  a  restriction,  not  only  in  the 
FBI  but  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  of 
which  the  FBI  is  the  chief  investigative 
agency.  The  rationale  was  and  is  that 
information  or  evidence  obtained  in  inves¬ 
tigatory  proceedings,  if  disclosed  prior  to 
production  in  judicial  proceedings  is  pre¬ 
judicial  to  impartial  administration  of 
justice. 

Ellingsworth  was  a  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star  for 
seven  years  before  becoming  media  liaison 
officer  for  the  Kansas  City  police  depart¬ 
ment,  which  Kelley  headed  before  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  director  of  the  FBI.  Pre¬ 
sumably  one  of  his  functions  will  be  revis¬ 
ing  and  implementing  guidelines  for  FBI 
agents  in  dealing  with  the  press. 

• 

UPI  condenses  news 
during  paper  shortage 

United  Press  International  has  begun 
offering  daily  condensed  world  news  sum¬ 
maries  as  an  aid  to  newspapers  faced 
with  newsprint  shortages. 

The  summaries,  which  move  for  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  papers,  capsulize  10  to 
12  stories  from  around  the  world.  They 
may  be  used  as  Page  One  indexes  if  de¬ 
sired  or  run  partially  or  in  full  as  a 
roundup  of  top  stories  of  the  day. 

Editor-in-chief  H.  L.  Stevenson  said 
daily  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
had  written  or  phoned  to  report  that  de¬ 
creasing  newsprint  stocks  had  forced 
them  to  cut  back  sharply  in  space  devoted 
to  news. 

“For  the  duration  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  we  will  continue  to  keep  copy 
concise  and  wordage  down,”  Stevenson 
said.  “We  will  move  roundups  of  related 
stories,  in  addition  to  the  packaging  we 
are  already  doing.” 

The  daily  summaries  are  in  addition  to 
normal  coverage  of  the  top  stories,  giving 
editors  the  choice  of  which  to  run. 
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Typographically  speaking 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


NEW  HEAD  SCHEDULE 


It'S  Eitlier 
Security  pr 
Comfort 
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Agnew  Pushes  for  Talk 
WithJU.  S.  Prosecutors 


Conspicuous  on  the  front  page  of  the  restyled  Washingfon  Sfar-N»ws  is  its  new  nameplate  and  a 
headline  schedule  in  Optima,  a  contemporary  Modelled  Gothic. 


Too  many  newspapers,  while  converting 
from  hot  to  cold  type,  fail  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  a  major  asset  inherent  in  the 
change.  Not  so  the  WoBhington  Star- 
News. 

In  hot  metal,  the  selection  of  headline 
letters  is  severely  curtailed.  Bodoni,  Cen¬ 
tury,  a  Sans  Serif  and,  with  heavy  limita¬ 
tions,  Square  Serifs  such  as  Memphis, 
Cairo  or  Stymie. 

Cold  type  offers  many  other  headletters, 
some  excellent,  some  passable,  a  few 
lousy.  But  it’s  a  rare  editor  who  uses  the 
occasion  to  spruce  up  his  paper.  Newbold 
Noyes  of  the  S-N  did  choose  a  new  face. 

In  so  doing,  his  became  the  first  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
use  that  headline.  I  will  call  it  Optima. 
For  that  is  the  name  given  it  by  its  great 
designer,  Hermann  Zapf  of  Germany. 
Since  then,  alas!  The  great  design  has 
been  copycatted  by  “designers”  who  aren’t 
worthy  of  sharpening  Brother  Z’s  pen¬ 
cils. 

(rood  iMidy  type 

Optima — or  whatever  name  is  given  it 
by  the  imitators — is  technically  a  Mod¬ 
elled  Gothic.  It  has  the  thicks  and  thins 
and  modulated  curves  of  the  Roman  type 
face.  But  its  serifs  have  been  eliminated. 
The  result  is  a  face  with  the  crispness  of 
the  San  Serifs  and  the  high  readability  of 
the  Roman.  (It’s  so  high,  in  fact,  that  it 
makes  an  excellent  body  type.  Hint, 
hint!) 

As  the  S-N  adopted  the  new  head 
schedule,  it  also  acquired  a  new  name¬ 
plate.  Until  this  time  the  two  nameplates, 
that  of  the  broadsheet  Star  and  of  the  tab 
News,  had  run  atop  page  one.  The  two 
were  not  typographically  harmonious  and 
the  combo  took  a  lot  of  room. 

The  new  flag  is  in  a  modified  Blacklet- 
ter.  Note  the  pleasant  touch  of  the  g 
breaking  through  the  Oxford  rule  under 
the  element. 

A  Sans  Serif  face  is  used  as  an  accent 
face.  That  head  in  the  skyline  box — 
SECURITY  OR  COMFORT— is  the  Ex¬ 
trabold  version.  The  catchline  in  the  boxed 
picture  and  the  head  at  the  foot  of 
columns  3-5,  are  in  medium  weights. 

Note  that  that  boxed  picture  carries  a 
catchline,  the  display  type  between  the  pic 
and  the  cutlines.  'The  pic  at  the  lower 
right  has  no  catchlines. 

The  rationale  is  that  the  first  photo  is  a 
wild  one,  not  associated  with  any  story. 
The  lower  pic  is  associated  with  the  story 
above  it. 

We  newspapermen  love  such  subtle  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Alas!  our  readers  don’t. 

As  far  as  the  reader  is  concerned,  every 
picture  is  a  wild  one.  For  he  “reads”  the 
picture  first,  then  looks  to  see  if  there  is  a 
story  attached. 

Catchlines  increase  readership  of  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  picture  area  by  as  much  as 
25%.  That’s  a  handsome  return  on  the 
investment  of  halftone  production  and 
space. 

But  we  ought  not  to  deny  any  picture 
that  typographic  aid.  If  a  catchline  is 


good  for  Picture  A  (and  it  is)  then  Pic¬ 
ture  B  deserves  one,  too. 

But  back  to  the  S-N  overall.  We  have 
an  open  format — no  column  rules  or  cut¬ 
offs.  Headlines  are  highly  functional, 
stripped  to  a  bare  one-thought  form. 

I  wish  we  had  space  to  show  you  some 
of  the  interesting  inside  pages,  too.  Take 
my  word  for  it :  They  sparkle. 

The  “new”  paper  has  been  getting  its 


goodly  share  of  exclusives  and  has  been 
all  charged  up  editorially.  The  new  typo¬ 
graphic  packaging  is  worthy  of  that  good 
content. 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 
When  changing  to  cold  type,  be  sure  to 
look  at  all  the  new  faces  suddenly  avail¬ 
able  to  you. 
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THIS  STUDY  of  a  father  and  hit  ton 
was  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
in  the  inttallment  on  "The  Young." 
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A  TINY  CHILD  lookt  back  over  the 
patch  of  dried  blood  marking  the  tpot 
where  a  gang  member  wat  killed  the 
day  before  by  a  tniper't  bullet. 


THE  BULLET'S  PATHMARK  on  the  bac 
of  the  paralyzed  gang  member. 


Understand  that  all  of  us,  living  wher¬ 
ever,  will  pay  the  price  if  we  let  this 
tragedy  continue.” 


A  GANG  MEMBER,  lott  in  thought, 
outtide  the  church  where  the  funeral  for 
a  gang  control  worker  wat  held. 


Five  Monday  photo  pages  show 
human  side  of  gang  warfare 


A  BANDAGED  THUMB  and  a  gun — 
photo  from  the  opening  paget  of  Bill 
Peronneau't  teriet. 


Photographing  the  human  side  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
where  30  people  have  been  killed  in  gang 
warring  this  year,  became  the  special 
assignment  of  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
photographer  Bill  Peronneau. 

Peronneau,  who  lives  in  West  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  has  been  on  the  newspaper  staff 
a  year,  spent  more  than  a  month  on  his 
photo  series.  The  News  ran  an  installment 
of  pictures  and  copy  by  the  photographer 
on  five  successive  Mondays,  believing  im¬ 
pact  might  be  greater  on  the  reader  with 
this  continuity. 

The  picture  story  opened  July  30  with 
two  pages  of  pictures  on  “The  Weapons  & 
Results.”  Then  followed  coverage  of  the 
funeral  and  memorial  service  for  Harvey 
Wearing,  a  27-year-old  city  gang  control 
worker;  a  walk  through  the  streets,  a 
study  of  the  younger  children,  and  finally, 
Peronneau’s  comments  on  “Understanding 
the  Value  of  Life”  in  which  he  wrote, 
“Gang  members  see  only  the  vaguest  of 
futures  from  themselves,  at  13  or  18.  Or 
they  see  no  future  .  .  .  The  monotony  is 
broken  only  by  the  planning  of  warfare, 
warfare  itself  and  defense.”  Peronneau 
told  readers  that  “gang  members  identify 
most  closely  with  their  own  neighborhoods. 

“If  we  are  ever  to  meet  this  problem, 
we  must  first  understand  it.  We  must 
understand  that  gangs  reflect  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods  and  what  might  work  in  one 
area  might  not  work  some  blocks  distant. 
Understand  that  jealousies  exist  between 
rival  social  agencies,  and  that  public  and 
private  dollars  often  are  wasted  because 
of  this.  Understand  that  police  are  largely 
ineffective  because  they  respond  to  trage¬ 
dy  rather  than  seeking  the  causes.  Under¬ 
stand  that  most  whites  consider  gangs  a 
black  problem,  as  they  did  drugs  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

“Understand  that  most  parents  do  care. 
Understand  that  few,  if  any,  politicians, 
both  black  and  white  care. 
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Process  line  and  halftone  films  automatically. 
With  superior  results. 


In  less  space. 


And  at  lower  cost. 


Pakonolith  24 

The  Quality  Processor 
everybody  can  afford 


The  Pakonolith  24  automatic  proc¬ 
essor  handles  cut  or  roll  film  up  to 
24”  wide  —  by  virtually  any  length  —  dry-to- 
dry  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

It  takes  up  less  floorspace  than  your 
present  sink  (measures  only  74V2”  long  x 
38V2”  wide  X  43^/4”  high). 

Users  the  world  around  praise  its  “ex¬ 
tremely  high  quality  processing"  and  for 
cutting  their  opaquing  needs  dramatically. 

Yet  it  costs  only  about  one-half  as  much 
as  other  models. 

And  because  it's  automatic  (just  place 


the  film  on  the  feed  table),  it  smooths  your 
work-flow,  gives  you  positive  quality  con¬ 
trol,  and  more  actual  production  hours  per 
day  without  overtime.  Big  savings  in  chem¬ 
istry  too. 

A  day  or  two  of  training  in  your  plant  will 
enable  virtually  any  employee  to  operate  — 
and  perform  routine.  15  min. /day  mainte¬ 
nance  —  on  youf  Pakonolith  24. 

There’s  lots  more  to  tell.  Ask  your  Pako 
Distributor  or  contact  us  today. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  PRODUCTS 

Pako  Corporation,  6300  Olson  Memorial  Hwy.,  Minneapolis  MN  55427 


Washington  bureau  By  Luther  Huston 

FIELD  ENTERPRISES 


Marshall  Field,  IV,  head  of  Field  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc.,  is  the  only  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  two  Washington  bureaus. 

The  senior  is  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
bureau  which  has  a  70-year  history  of 
journalistic  achievement  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital.  The  junior  is  the  Sun-Times, 
which  first  shone  in  the  Washington  jour¬ 
nalistic  firmament  when  Marshall  Field 
III  founded  the  Chicago  Sun  in  1941.  It 
became  the  Sun-Times  with  the  merger  of 
The  Sun  and  The  Times  in  1948.  The 
Times  had  operated  a  one-man  bureau 
since  1939. 

The  Daily  News  bureau  was  bom  in 
1903  when  Leroy  Tudor  Vernon  arrived  in 
Washington  as  the  paper’s  first  correspon¬ 
dent  in  the  national  Capital.  Vernon  cov¬ 
ered  Washington  through  six  administra¬ 
tions,  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  president  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  Herbert  Hoover. 

Vernon  was  succeeded  as  Daily  News 
bureau  chief  in  1933  by  Paul  R.  Leach 
and,  in  1945,  when  the  newspaper  was 
bought  by  the  Knight  interests,  Leach  was 
made  chief  of  the  combined  Daily  News- 
Knight  Newspapers  bureau. 

Edwin  Lahey,  one  of  Washington’s  best 
loved  reporters,  became  chief  of  the  com¬ 
bined  bureau  in  Dec.  1955.  Four  years 
later,  when  Marshall  Field  IV  purchased 


the  Daily  News  from  John  Knight,  Lahey 
was  named  bureau  chief  for  the  Knight 
Newspapers  and  Peter  Lisagor,  who  had 
been  a  staff  man  in  the  Daily  News  bu¬ 
reau,  became  the  head  of  the  bureau. 

Lisagor  still  heads  the  bureau  and  is 
one  of  the  most  active  reporters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  addition  to  directing  a  staff 
which  includes  William  McGaffin,  Robert 
Gruenberg,  Pulitizer  prize  winner  William 
.T.  Eaton  and  Peggy  O’Neill,  he  covers  the 
White  House,  travels  with  presidents  in 
political  campaigns  or  when  they  go  to 
Russia  or  China,  and  frequently  appears 
on  network  television  programs. 

The  first  bureau  chief  for  the  infant 
Chicago  Sun  was  a  veteran  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps,  Bascom  N.  Timmons 
who  was  also  the  head  of  the  Timmons 
News  Service  until  his  recent  retirement. 
•As  bureau  chief  for  the  Sun,  he  directed  a 
staff  of  some  15  people,  including  Gerry 
Robichaud,  who  succeeded  him  as  Sun  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  1946  and  served  as  head  of 
the  bureau  until  1951  when  he  transferred 
to  Chicago  as  an  editorial  writer. 

When  Marshall  Field  III,  purchased 
The  Times  and  merged  it  with  the  Sun, 
the  head  of  The  Times  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  was  Carleton  V.  Kent,  known  to  ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  Washington  press  corps  as 
Bill.  Kent,  now  retired,  lives  in  Ireland. 


Kent  became  head  of  the  Sun-Times  bu¬ 
reau  in  1951,  succeeding  Robichaud,  and 
remained  in  charge  of  the  bureau  until 
1970,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
B.  Ross. 

Ross,  regarded  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
foremost  reporters  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  issues  with  many  exclusives  to 
his  credit,  directs  a  staff  which  includes 
Morton  Kondrake,  David  Murray,  Row¬ 
land  Evans.  Robert  D.  Novak,  Charles 
Bartlett,  William  Hines  and  Thomas  B. 
Littlewood.  Besides  his  Washington 
career,  Ross  reported  for  two  years  on 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  for 
the  Sun-Times  overseas  news  bureau,  and 
has  co-authored  three  books  with  David 
Wise. 

The  Field  bureaus  are  rivals  to  some 
extent,  although  the  Sun-Times  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  and  the  Daily 
News  operates  in  the  evening  field.  They 
are  members  of  the  same  newspaper 
family  and  are  on  speaking  terms  with 
each  other  but  if  a  Daily  News  reporter 
gets  an  exclusive  story  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  give  it  to  a  Sun-Times  man 
and  does  not.  There  is  no  black-sheeting 
between  them. 

• 

Rep  is  hired 

The  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder  & 
Democrat  has  appointed  Mathews,  Shan¬ 
non  &  Cullen  Inc.  as  its  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  representative.  The  paper  has 
not  had  outside  national  representation 
for  over  40  years,  according  to  Owen  E. 
Landon  Jr.,  president,  M.S  &  C. 


Yssterday’s  News..^RXR? 


Yesterday’s  news  doesn’t  rest  in  peace  in  Facts 
On  File.  It’s  referred  to  daily  by  reporters, 
editors  and  editorial  writers  on  hundreds  of  U.S. 
newspapers.  Whether 
they  need  a  full  back¬ 
grounder  on  the  latest 
crisis,  a  sidebar  on  a 
recent  historic  parallel, 
or  simply  a  quick  check 
of  a  questionable  point. 

Facts  On  File  makes  it 
easy. 

Using  our  descriptive 
index,  they  locate  im¬ 
portant,  but  only  half 
remembered,  news 
items  in  seconds.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  the  page  indicated,  they  find  a  concise, 
accurate  and  factual  summary  of  the  event — 
correct  names,  titles,  places,  dates,  key  quotes. 
Facts  On  File  has  recorded  and  indexed  the  news 
each  week  as  it  developed  since  1941.  In  the  past 


three  decades  it  has  become  the  professional 
newspaperman’s  encyclopedia  because  it  delivers 
information  on  thousands  of  subjects,  quickly 

and  effectively.  That’s 
how  Facts  On  File  has 
earned  a  place  in  thou- 
sands  of  newsrooms, 
television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  libraries  and 
government  offices. 

Now  you  can  test  Facts 
On  File  in  your  news¬ 
room  or  library  at  our 
expense  for  two  months. 


Drop  us  a  note  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  recent 
issue  of  Facts  on  File’s 
Weekly  News  Digest,,  a  sample  index  and  com¬ 
plete  information  about  this  special  trial  offer. 

Facts  On  File  Publications 

119  West  57th  Street  CF  OF^ 

NewYbrk,  NewYbrk,  10019 
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this  is 
being  added 


New  8x10  TV  magazine  with  full  color  roto  printing, 
complete  with  daily  log  listing  and  professionally 
written  TV  feature  articles. 


Crofvdfi  at  Consumer  Protest 
-/ Mounts  on  Food 

Prices,  Hearing  i 
^Sjjj^^^Are  Demanded,  k 


TV  Week  joins  other  great 
features  such  as  California 
Today  (local  roto  magazine), 
PARADE,  Travel  and  Lei¬ 
sure,  Real  Estate,  Entertain¬ 
ment,  Today’s  Women,  Focus 
and  others. 


to  make  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
the  most  complete  Sunday  Newspaper 
in  Northern  California. 

Circulation  214,452* and  now  watch  it  grow! 

For  ad  rates  and  other  data  on  the  new  'TV  Week,  please 
check  with  Million  Market  Newspapers,  The  Lronari 
(Company,  or  write  directly  to  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Mercury  and  News,  752  Ridder  Park  Drive, 

San  Jose,  CA  95190. 

*Average  as  shown  on  March  31,  1973  ABC  Publisher's  Statement. 


The  women’s  libbers  are  after  him  now, 
Morrow  says,  to  swim  100  meters  against 
a  12-year-old  girl.  Other  possibilities  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  include  quarterbacking 
the  Razorbacks  in  a  scrimmage;  playing 
chess  and  golf  and  bowling;  and  referee¬ 
ing  a  basketball  game. 

Morrow  admits  that  he  will  be  glad 
when  the  competition  is  over.  His  foes 
have  taken  him  too  seriously,  he  says; 
also  he  hasn’t  had  time  to  train  for  the 
events. 

Morrow  is  more  successful  writing  than 
playing.  He  is  good  at  column  ideas, 
which  come  from  reading  and  from  ob¬ 
serving  the  local  sports  scene. 

He  has  a  writing  style  that  readers 
appreciate  because  it  is  simple,  clear,  and 
strong  on  human  interest.  Part  of  his 
reading  is  to  see  how  other  sportswriters 
are  writing,  but  he  doesn’t  have  many 
theories  on  style:  “You  just  write  and 
write,  and  you  get  where  you  tell  your 
story  a  certain  way.  Each  columnist  has 
his  own  way.” 

Morrow  thinks  that  sportswriting  is 
better  today  than  ever — ^better  even  than 
in  the  days  of  Grantland  Rice.  “Though 
he  was  great  in  his  time.  Rice’s  flowery 
language  would  be  cut  by  editors  now,”  he 
says. 

His  advice  to  the  young  person  who 
wants  to  become  a  sportswriter  is:  “Get  a 
job  on  a  small  weekly,  where  you  do  ev¬ 
erything  and  get  great  experience.  Later, 
get  on  a  daily  with  good  sportswriters. 
Read  all  the  sports  you  can.  Check  your 
writing,  and  try  to  improve  daily.” 

He  follows  his  own  advice  in  trying  to 
make  every  column  good. 

His  goal  for  his  writing  is  more  humor. 
“The  world’s  too  sad.  People  take  things 
too  seriously.  I  would  like  to  leave  ’em 
laughing.” 

With  his  serious  approach  to  writing 
and  light  view  of  sports,  he  should 
achieve  that  goal. 


Sports  page 


By  Heber  Taylor 


FRED  MORROW:  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT 

Fred  Morrow,  sports  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock,  is  a 
sportswriter  who  takes  writing  seriously 
and  sports  lightly. 

Through  hard  w'ork  and  imagination,  he 
has  established  himself  as  one  of  Arkan¬ 
sas’  best  sportswriters.  For  the  past  two 
years,  he  has  won  awards  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Sportswriters  and 
Sportscasters  as  the  state’s  best  sports 
columnist. 

His  view  of  sports,  however,  is  not  far 
from  that  of  Howard  Cosell,  who  has  com¬ 
pared  athletics  to  the  toy  department  of 
life. 

“I  don’t  believe  a  win  over  an  arch-foe 
is  the  most  important  thing  a  quaterback 
will  ever  do,”  Morrow  says.  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  defeat  is  worse  than  death.” 

He  disagrees  with  the  late  Vince  Lom¬ 
bardi’s  win-at-all-costs  philosophy,  calling 
it  bad  for  the  country.  He  also  disagrees 
with  sportswriters  who  get  worked  up  in 
the  press  box  before  and  during  big 
games.  He  says  a  reporter  should  be  an 
objective  observer  rather  than  a  fan. 

“Being  a  St.  Louis  Browns  fan  as  a 
youngster  taught  me  how  to  live  with 
defeat,”  he  says  with  a  grin. 

Morrow  grew  up  in  Poplar  Bluff,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  played  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  and  American  Legion  baseball.  He 
played  one  year  of  basketball  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri-Columbia,  making  the 
varsity  as  a  walk-on  candidate. 

He  majored  in  journalism  at  Missouri, 
graduating  in  1964.  Since  then,  he  has 
worked  for  several  papers,  spent  some 
time  as  an  accountant,  and  served  as  a 
machine  gunner  in  Vietnam. 

He  came  to  the  Democrat  late  in  1970 
from  the  Pine  Bluff  (Arkansas)  Commer¬ 
cial,  where  he  had  been  sports  editor,  then 
city  editor.  He  was  glad  to  get  back  to 
sportswriting,  he  says,  and  leave  libel 
problems  to  city  editors. 

And  in  spite  of  his  crusade  to  keep 
sports  on  the  game  level  he  really  likes 
them.  They  teach  discipline,  sacrifice,  and 
teamwork,  he  says,  adding,  “Physical  and 
mental  fitness  go  together.” 

As  sports  director.  Morrow  writes  five 
or  six  columns  a  week  and  covers  some 
sports  events.  He  also  finds  time  to  work 
on  the  sports  desk  with  headlines  and 
makeup. 

He  divides  sportswriters  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  schools:  good-news  writers  vs.  re- 
veal-more-conceal-less  writers.  He  puts 
himself  in  the  latter  group,  and  says  his 
philosophy  has  him  in  bad  with  some 
Arkansas  sports  fans. 

“My  bad  mail  outnumbers  my  good 
10-1,”  he  says.  “I  have  been  called  every¬ 
thing  from  a  Communist  to  a  Republi¬ 
can.” 

To  some  fans,  he  is  “the  g;uy  who  hates 
the  Razorbacks.”  Morrow  explains  that  he 
is  not  against  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Razorbacks,  •who  are  “a  great  bunch  of 
guys.”  What  he  questions,  he  says,  is  the 
hypocrisy  in  college  football  generally. 

“It’s  big  business  .  .  .  and  not  for  the 
student  any  more,”  he  says.  And  because 


Fred  Morrow 


college  coaches  “have  their  professors  to 
send  players  to,”  he  would  like  to  see  a 
degree  offered  in  football — with  no  classes. 

Reflecting  perhaps  his  own  athletic 
background.  Morrow  is  competitive  in  his 
work.  “We’re  number  two,  so  we  try  hard¬ 
er,”  he  says,  referring  to  the  Democrat’s 
position  in  circulation  competition  with 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock’s  morn¬ 
ing  paper. 

To  promote  his  column  this  year.  Mor¬ 
row  is  engaging  in  George  Plimpton-style 
competition  with  Arkansas  athletes.  The 
events  call  attention  to  him  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  also  furnish  column  material. 

In  January,  he  met  Razorback  basket¬ 
ball  star  Martin  Terry  in  one-on-one  com¬ 
petition.  Terry  won,  20-8. 

In  February,  he  boxed  Bobby  Hold- 
erfield,  a  Golden  Gloves  flyweight  champi¬ 
on.  Holderfleld,  who  said  he  felt  threat¬ 
ened  by  Morrow’s  60  extra  pounds,  scored 
a  second-round  knockout.  “After  three 
shots  to  my  stomach,  I  knew  I  was  in 
trouble,”  Morrow  recalls. 

In  the  spring,  he  challenged  tennis  pro 
Gus  Palafox,  49,  and  lost  a  6-0  set. 

Later,  Morrow  entered  motocross  com¬ 
petition  even  though  he  had  never  ridden 
a  motorcycle.  He  learned  how  to  get  one 
going,  but  forgot  to  ask  how  to  stop  it. 

Approaching  a  fence,  he  panicked  and 
gripped  the  handlebars  tightly,  causing 
the  cycle  to  go  wide  open.  He  bailed  out 
just  before  a  collision. 

Recently,  a  Little  Leagpie  manager 
challenged  Morrow  to  bat  against  two  star 
pitchers.  There  was  no  way  Morrow  could  Edwin  D.  Etherington,  former  president 
hit  them,  the  manager  said.  It  started  out  of  the  American  Stock  Exchange  and 
that  way,  with  Morrow  striking  out.  Then  Wesleyan  University,  was  elected  chair- 

he  found  his  timing  and  hit  well  in  his  man  of  the  National  Advertising  Review 

other  tries.  Board  to  succeed  Charles  W.  Yost. 
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Publish  and  perish, 
coach  tells  player 

Washington  Redskin  coach  George  Al¬ 
len  told  Charlie  Cantrell  to  stop  keeping 
his  diary  for  the  newspaper  and  start 
concentrating  on  football,  if  he  wants  to 
make  the  team  this  year. 

Cantrell’s  diar>'  of  training  camp  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  had  been  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star-News.  The  coach  or¬ 
dered  the  diary  to  cease  with  the  August 
22  edition. 

“It  w’as  taking  a  lot  of  time,”  said  Can¬ 
trell.  after  speaking  to  Allen.  “He  said  it 
was  interfering  with  my  chances  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  team  ...  I  could  see  his  point.” 

Allen,  in  his  third  year  as  Redskin 
coach,  has  always  had  a  tenuous  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  m^ia. 


Sta-HL 
We  deliver 


When  time  means  money,  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom 
System  can  save  you  plenty. 


When  you  modernize  your  printing  plant  for  faster  more  efficient 
operation,  be  sure  your  mailroom  is  ready  to  keep  pace.  Be  sure 
with  a  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  System.  The  proven  combination  of 
Sta-Hi  experience,  Sta-Hi  engineering,  and  Sta-Hi  production 
techniques  assures  the  best  mailroom  system  to  meet  your  specific 
needs.  And  Sta-Hi  dependability  assures  installation  on  time. 

For  everything  you  need  between  folder  and  dock,  you  can 
count  on  Sta-Hi.  Let’s  discuss  it  further.  Call  or  write  today. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  MV 


METRO-READER  -  the 
new  high-performance 
OCR  with  reliable  laser 
scanner. 


Take  a 
good  long  look... 
you’ll  be  seeing  a  lot 
of  these  two  machines 

from  now  on. 
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SM-M10 


Here  is  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  products 
from  the  new  Information  Products  Division 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems.  The  purpose  of 
the  new  division  is  simple  and  clear:  build 
the  highest  quality  composing  equipment 
ever  built  and  give  the  industry  the  products 
with  the  highest  performance  and  reliability 
possible  for  a  surprisingly  affordable  price. 

We’re  off  to  a  good  start  with  the  Metro- 
reader  and  Metro-set.  The  machines  you 
buy  today  will  fit  right  in  with  the  systems 
designs  of  the  future.  They’re  backed  by  a 


fully  trained  service  team,  the  newspaper 
experience  of  MGD  and  the  technological 
resources  of  Rockwell  International. 

Take  a  closer  look-write: 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

2735  Curtiss  Street, 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  60515 
or  call:  (312)  963-4600. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 


METR0-8ET-the  new 
multi-purpose  CRT  photo¬ 
typesetter. 


Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  Copperud 

NUMBER  475 

Missing  the  Bus 


A  new  word,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  has 
been  invented  at  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  It  is  servery,  used  to 
denote  the  area  in  a  cafeteria  where  the 
food  is  served  out,  as  in  signs  reading, 
“No  Smoking  in  Servery.”  I  can  find  serv¬ 
ery  in  no  dictionary,  British  or  American, 
and  cannot  remember  having  seen  it  else¬ 
where.  It  displaces  service  (or  serving) 
area,  and  has  at  least  economy  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  transformation 
of  bus  into  a  verb  in  recent  years.  First, 
from  the  old  and  familiar  busboy,  we  got 
the  verb  bus  meaning  to  cart  off  dirty 
dishes.  I  remember  feeling  taken  aback  as 
recently  as  ten  years  ago  when  I  first  saw 
a  sign,  in  a  school  cafeteria,  inevitably, 
reading  “Please  Bus  Your  Own  Trays.” 
The  meaning,  however,  was  inescapable. 

Then,  with  the  onset  of  school  inte¬ 
gration,  we  got  bus  meaning  “to  transport 
by  bus.”  A  handy  and  irresistible  com¬ 
pression.  Sometimes  it  was  spelled  buss, 
leading  to  indignant  complaints  that  buss 
means  to  kiss.  Buss,  however,  is  a  bookish 
word  in  that  sense,  familiar  only  to  those 
who  have  taken  courses  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  any  event  can  hardly  be 
called  common  parlance.  It  is,  in  fact, 
quaint. 


It  is  the  past  tense  and  participle 
(bused,  bussed;  busing,  bussing)  that 
have  given  rise  to  most  of  the  complaints, 
however.  Dictionaries  recognize  both  the 
single-  and  double-s  forms,  so  the  objec¬ 
tions  seem  footless.  It  is  intellectual  snob¬ 
bery  to  pretend  that  the  contexts  of  the 
contemporary  bussed,  bussing  would  per¬ 
mit  misunderstanding. 

Wayward  Words 

I  have  an  indignant  letter  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  widespread  misapprehension 
about  the  spelling  of  the  plural  of  flun¬ 
key.  The  complainer  wrote,  “The  peerless 
satirist  Art  Buchwald  said  recently,  ‘If  I 
had  thought  he  was  going  to  turn  over  the 
presidency  to  two  flunkies,  I  would  have 
thought  twice  about  it.’  Consider  that  this 
went  from  Mr.  Buchwald’s  typewriter, 
through  the  syndicate  editors,  and 
through  the  eiditors  of  the  great  newspa¬ 
per  where  I  read  his  column.  Still  Mr. 
Buchwald  may  well  have  spelled  the  word 
correctly,  and  have  been  the  victim  of 
misguided  zeal  on  the  part  of  some  copy- 
reader.” 

My  correspondent  must  have  been  an 
Englishman,  for  British  dictionaries  ad¬ 
mit  only  flunkey,  flunkeys.  Both  versions 
(flunky,  flunkies  and  flunkey,  flunkeys) 


have  been  used  in  America  for  a 
century.  Not  only  that,  but  flunky 
invariably  appears  first  in  Amei 
tionaries,  which  means  that  this 
predominates  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  controversy  over  1 
I  tell  him  who’s  calling?”  syndi 
never  die.  A  reader  recently  w: 
anyone  with  an  ounce  of  knowh 
cerning  telephone  etiquette  or 
knows  that  the  caller  should  alw 
tify  himself  to  the  person  answi 
telephone.  That  shows  where  you 
servant  belongs  in  the  manners 
etiquette,  or  both?)  department. 

Whatever,  I  explained  earl 
doing  this  often  leads  to  a  timi 
and  annoying  colloquy,  involvin; 
spellings  of  my  name  and  some 
impertinent  suggestion  by  a 
that  I  state  my  business.  Recent! 
made  a  couple  of  calls  to  an  o 
hits  a  new  high  in  rudeness.  T 
tary,  in  answering  the  phone,  b 
“Nutzanboltz,  Inc.,  who’scallingp 

President  appointc 

W.  A.  Goodson,  president  of 
treal  Standard  Publishing  Co. 
appointed  president  of  the  Moni 
Ltd.,  succeeding  Derek  A.  Price 
mains  chairman  and  publishe 
Montreal  Star  and  the  Montreal 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  an  associi 
pany. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties, 
49,  will  continue  as  president  of 
treal  Standard  Publishing  Co.  Lt 


lell  your  customers 
to  cut  out  their  advertising 


Surprisingly  enough,  it  can  be  very  profitable  for  both  of  you. 

And  all  you  have  to  do  is  make  sure  they  have  a  Lester  A.  Stone  scrapbook  to  put  their  ac 

Have  them  keep  marginal  notes  so  they  can  see  the  results  of  their  advertising,  color  and 
preprint  inserts. 

There’s  no  better  way  to  show  someone  how  newspaper  advertising  helps  and,  more  im|: 
tantly,  that  newspapers  want  to  help.  We  Stones  have  been  selling  scrapbooks  for  a  long  time,  ai 
we  think  they  help  your  sales  as  your  ads 
help  your  customers. 


And  the  best  way  to  show  them  that 
is  to  tell  them  to  cut  out  their  ads. 


iS 


LESTe?A.STONE,^ 


P.O.  Box  590,  Holyoke,  Mass.  01040 
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You  have  enough  problems  keeping  up  with  Scanatron  System  is  for  you.  It’s  clearly  not 
the  latest  trends  in  the  business  without  intended  for  casual  or  low  volume  usage, 

getting  mired  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  facsimile  But  if  your  business  requires  high  volume 

transmission  systems.  That’s  why  we’ve  transmission— and  we’ll  tell  you  how  high  is  high- 

assembled  a  mass  of  key  information  on  you  can  effect  substantial  savings  in  your  costs. 

this  burgeoning  | - j  Send  in  this  coupon 

field,  and  put  it  into  j  ep-m  |  for  information  on 

a  concise  little  1  ^  1/ICTOR  GIMPHIC  SYSTEMS  mc  j  Scanatron  applications 

booklet.  You’ll  find  I  j  to  your  industry. 

out  in  minutes  I  mm  ^  3900  North  Rockwell  street,  Chicago,  iii.  6O6I8  There’S  no  Obligation, 
whether  Victor’s  !  Subsidiary  of  victor  comptometer  corporation  j  sodo  it  today. 

I  Please  send  me  your  Scanatron  System  booklet  that  | 

I  describes  facsimile  applications  for  my  industry.  J 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


camera  to  press 

■  in  5  minutes 

wless 


The  new  Kodak  pmt  Metal  Litho  Plate 
for  newspapers 


Here’s  the  easy  way  to  get  from  press- 
ready  art  to  the  press.  The  Kodak  PMT 
Metal  Litho  Plate  gives  you  runs  of  up  to 
25,000  impressions  with  halftones,  line- 
work,  or  art.  And  you  save  more  than  20 
minutes,  because  there’s  no  film  negative. 


Peel  the  plate  from  the  paper,  fix,  gum, 
and  you’re  ready  to  go  to  press  with  a 
metal  plate  of  uniform  high  quality.  You 
save  more  than  20  minutes  of  valuable 
time  and  get  uniform,  high-quality  results. 

The  PMT  Plate’s  fine-grained,  anodized 


no  stripping,  and  no  dry¬ 
ing  time. 

Just  expose  your  press- 
ready  art  to  Kodak  PMT 
Negative  Paper.  Sandwich 
it  with  a  presensitized 
PMT  Plate.  Run  the  sand¬ 
wich  through  a  plate  dif¬ 
fusion-transfer  processor. 


aluminum  surface  helps 
you  get  uniform  printing 
from  first  sheet  to  last. 

Arrange  for  a  Kodak 
PMT  Metal  Litho  Plate 
demonstration  today. 
There  is  no  easier  way  to 
get  from  copy  to  the  best 
impression  you  can  make. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  41 2L,  9-36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

□  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the  Kodak  PMT  Metal  Litho  Plate 
and  other  PMT  materials. 

□  Please  call  to  arrange  a  demonstration. 


Name 

Company 

Title 

Address 

city  State  Zip 


T ype  for  this  advertisement  was  set  photographically  on  Kodak  Phototypesetting  Film. 


Peggy  McCracken,  family  editor  and 
general  news  reporter  for  the  Peeoa 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  managing  editor;  Lynn  Webb,  onetime 
news  correspondent  for  the  Enterprise, 
has  joined  the  staff  as  sports  editor. 


Jerry  Rankin,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  was 
named  general  assignment  reporter  for 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press; 
Laurie  Becklund,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Orange 
Coast  News  Pilot,  was  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  at  the  Evening  Tribune. 


Kent  Freeland,  managing  editor  of 
the  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  News — 
appointed  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  TODAY;  Sidney  H. 
Hurlburt,  news  editor  in  the  Gannett 
News  Service  Rochester,  N.Y.  bureau, 
succeeds  Freeland  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  News. 


Bruce  Skinner,  25,  news  editor  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  executive  director  of  the 
Fiesta  Bowl,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITORS — Arriving  for  a  series  of  interviews  with  Hawaii  5-0  star  Jack 
Lord  and  other  personalities  are  entertainment  editors,  left  to  right,  Dick  Kleiner,  NEA;  Nancy 
Anderson,  Copley  News  Service;  Morton  Moss,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner;  Penny  Anderson, 
New  York  Times  Syndicate;  Dave  Anderson,  photo  journalist;  and  Betty  Lamm,  CBS-tv  public 

relations,  Los  Angeles. 


John  McWilliams  Sr.,  retired  business 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  has 
opened  a  Portland/Salem  public  relations 
office  handling  business  newsletters,  agri¬ 
business  assignments  and  travel  promo¬ 
tion  work,  some  multi-lingual. 


W.  P.  Bill  Atkinson,  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  Journal,  is  a 
principal  in  a  multi-million  dollar  partner¬ 
ship  agreement,  to  build  in  Oklahoma  City 
the  largest  diversified  regional  shopping 
center  and  business  complex  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Associated  with  W.  P. 
Bill  Atkinson  Enterprises  are  Dayton 
Hudson  Properties,  a  division  of  Dayton 
Hudson  Corp.,  department  store  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  JCP  Realty,  Inc.,  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 


Robert  J.  Alander,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  community  affairs  at  Knight 
Publishing  Company,  Charlotte,  N.C., 
which  publishes  the  Charlotte  Observer 
and  the  Charlotte  News — retired. 


The  following  new  staff  appointments 
were  recently  announced  by  the  Associated 
Press : 

Binaya  Guruacharya,  an  AP  stringer 
in  Katmandu,  Nepal,  was  appointed  cor¬ 
respondent  and  head  of  the  new  AP  Kat¬ 
mandu  bureau; 

Christopher  Connell,  a  member  of 
the  Newark,  N.J.  AP  staff,  was  named 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  correspondent,  succeed¬ 
ing  Ewart  Rouse,  who  was  prcwnoted  to 
the  Washington  staff; 

George  E.  Rowland,  a  member  of  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.  AP  staff,  was  appointed 
Columbia,  S.C.  correspondent,  succeeding 
Rob  Wood,  who  will  specialize  in  enter¬ 
prise  reporting; 

Alexander  G.  Higgins,  who  has  been 
acting  Concord,  N.H.  AP  correspondent 
since  the  resignation  of  Robert  H.  Mot- 
tram,  was  appointed  Concord  correspond¬ 
ent; 

Henry  S.  Ackerman,  who  worked  on 
the  world  service  desk  in  New  York,  was 
named  news  editor  in  the  Buenos  Aires 
bureau. 


Irv  Grossman,  public  relations  director 
for  the  San  Diego  Padres  and  onetime 
general  manager  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune — 
appointed  president  of  a  new  San  Diego- 
based  communications  firm,  KL/PR  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 


Tom  Horton,  columnist  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Union — appointed  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Adver¬ 
tiser;  Karen  Vitlip  Horton,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Union — appointed  feature 
writer  for  the  Advertiser. 


ACB  WORKS  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 
to  increase  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  both  national 
and  local.  ACB  Reporting 
Services  build  national 
linage.  Our  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  services  build  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  ACB  republishes 
advertising  ideas  that  help 
publishers,  ad  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  stores.  Serv¬ 
ing  newspapers  since  1917. 


Phil  Jordan,  former  press  secretary  to 
California  Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke,  was 
named  Sacramento  correspondent  for  the 
Los  Angeles  California  Daily  Neivs  and 
La  Opinion  and  the  San  Francisco  North 
AnieHcan  Daily  News. 


HI* 

HEADMASTERS 

roi  YOU! 

^  HEADLINES 


ADMASTER 


UPI  names  Waters 
Belgrade  manager 

Barry  R.  Waters  has  been  appointed 
United  Press  International  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  He  succeeds 
David  Spurr,  who  has  left  for  the  United 
States  to  resume  postgraduate  academic 
studies.  Waters,  26,  was  born  in  England 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  Universi¬ 
ty.  He  joined  UPI  two  years  ago  and  has 
served  in  the  Brussels  divisional  news 
center  and  in  the  Madrid  bureau. 
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in  the  news 


Lfx)  J.  Kklly,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago 
Today  as  assistant  to  the  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Lyon,  sports  editor  of  the  Old 
Cold  and  Black  at  Wake  Forest  Univer¬ 
sity,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  has  joined  the 
sports  writing  staff  of  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

*  *  1* 

Gene  Citbbison,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Independent  —  appointed  staff 
writer  at  the  San  Diego  Daily  Transcript, 
a  legal  publication. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Benham,  news  editor  of 
the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald,  was 
named  editor  of  the  Kainaliu,  Kona  West 
Hawaii  Today,  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  western  portion  of  Hawaii. 

*  4>  * 

Daniel  F.  Martin,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Springfield,  Mass,  news¬ 
papers  —  appointed  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Ryan,  who  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  for  47  years. 

*  *  * 

H.  Mitchell  Bliss,  county  courthouse 
news  reporter  for  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Cazette,  was  named  news  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Donald  R.  Johanning — resigned; 
PirrE  Friedrich,  a  1973  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  School 
of  Journalism,  who  worked  as  an  intern 
reporter  for  the  Gazette  during  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  1971  and  ’72,  was  appointed  a 
staff  writer. 

*  *  * 


Eric  D.  Giles,  staff  member  of  the 
Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald-Courier  and 
Virginia-Tennessean — appointed  publisher 
of  the  Blacksburg  (Va.)  Sun,  succeeding 
Robert  Roy — resigned. 

*  *  * 

Rollie  a.  LeFebvrf. — industrial  rela¬ 
tions  director  since  1970  was  named  di¬ 
rector  of  employee  relations  at  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune.  James  Denni¬ 
son,  an  attorney  in  the  legal  department 
was  named  labor  relations  manager. 

*  *  * 

Lester  Kraft  heads 
marketing  for  Goss 

Lester  A.  Kraft  has  been  named 
vicepresident-marketing  for  the  Goss  Di¬ 
vision  of  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  Rockw’ell 
International  Corporation.  Previously,  he 
had  been  vicepresident-sales. 

In  his  new  post,  Kraft  will  have  com¬ 
plete  marketing  responsibility  for  Goss 
newspaper  presses  sold  both  domestically 
and  abroad.  He  will  have  his  offices  in 
Chicago  headquarters. 

Kraft  joined  Goss  in  1963  as  a  sales 
representative  in  the  San  Francisco  office, 
became  central  sales  manager  and  in  1972 
was  promoted  to  head  of  sales. 

He  previously  had  been  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Tri-County  Publishing  Co., 
Lemont,  Ill.,  and  sales  training  manager 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News. 

Donald  F.  Long  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor-management  systems  for  MGD,  mov¬ 
ing  from  Rockwell’s  corporate  office  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  was  manager- 
systems  analysis.  He  joined  Rockwell  in 
1966. 


Don  Schlichting,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  a  director  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald — appointed  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  and  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  business  operations  of  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Fremont  Power,  executive  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  author  of  the  “On 
the  Other  Hand”  column,  was  voted  the 
1973  Indianapolis  Press  Club  “Newsman 
of  the  Year.” 

*  *  * 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  production  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.Y. — named  production  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  El  Paso, 
Texas,  succeeding  F.  Judd  Brennand — 
who  will  remain  as  a  consultant  until  his 
retirement  on  December  31. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Wertz,  AP  correspondent 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  was  appointed  cor¬ 
respondent  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  state 
capital  bureau  at  Springfield,  succeeding 
Mike  Robinson,  who  is  transferring  to 
Chicago.  Thomas  R.  Brettingen,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Minneapolis  AP  staff,  succeeds 
Wertz  at  Sioux  Falls. 

* 

Mort  Young — named  travel  editor  for 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York  City, 
succeeding  Bill  Slocum — retired. 


Robert  S.  Sutherland 
named  office  manager 

William  McKenna,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Scripps-How’ard  Newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Robert  S. 
Sutherland  as  manager  of  the  firm’s  New 
York  office,  and  the  addition  of  Richard 
F.  Lyons  to  its  New  York  advertising 
sales  staff. 

Sutherland  is  a  career  employee  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Lyons  came 
to  Scripps-Howard  from  the  New  York 
office  of  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc. 
He  also  has  w’orked  in  various  sales  and 
administrative  capacities  for  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company. 

Conhdenfial  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
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Aguirre  is  honored 
on  20th  anniversary 

Twenty  years  ago  Horace  Aguirre  es¬ 
tablished  a  little  newspaper  in  Miami  to 
serve  displaced  Latin  people.  With  a 
booming  population  of  Cubans  and  other 
families  from  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Diario  Las  Americas  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  Spanish  language  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  with  daily  circulation  of 
more  than  50,000. 

The  20th  anniversary  was  the  occasion 
for  a  festive  party  (July  21)  in  the  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  on  Miami  Beach.  Of  the  1,230 
guests,  130  were  seated  at  the  head  table 
and  each  one  was  introduced  before  the 
state  flag  of  Florida  was  presented  to  the 
guest  of  honor. 

Celebrities  from  the  worlds  of  journal¬ 
ism,  government  and  religion  paid  their 
respects  to  Aquirre.  Among  them  were 
Dr.  Rodrigo  Madrigal  Naeto,  of  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  president  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association;  German  Omes  of 
El  Caribe,  Santo  Domingo,  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  Freedom  of  the  Press  committee; 
Hugh  Patterson,  publisher  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette;  Tom  Harris,  editor  of  El 
Mundo.  Puerto  Rico;  Carlos  Prio  Socar- 
ras,  ex-president  of  Cuba;  and  Dr.  Paedro 
Penzino  Fleury,  of  El  National,  Caracas. 
♦  *  * 

Joseph  D.  Rice,  who  has  covered  local 
and  state  politics  for  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Joximal,  and  who  has  written  a 
weekly  column,  “Political  Parade,”  was 
appointed  political  writer  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  L.  Hoagland,  motor  route  dis¬ 
trict  manager  for  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune — named  circulation 
zone  manager,  succeeding  George  R. 
Martz,  who  will  soon  retire. 

♦  ♦  * 

Martin  named  publisher 

W.  H.  Martin,  formerly  corporate  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  sales,  and  manager  of 
Harte-Hanks’  Dallas  office,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Paris  (Tex.) 
News,  one  of  the  oldest  Harte-Hanks  affil¬ 
iates. 
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Weekly  Editor 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 


QUIET  DAY,  TOWN  EXPLODES  FOR  NEWSMAN 


Don  Cole,  reporter,  photographer,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  all-around  ev¬ 
erything  for  the  Mohave  County  (Ariz.) 
Miner,  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  Miner 
office  one  day  in  July  when  he  heard  a  fire 
whistle  blow. 

He  called  a  police  dispatcher  who  said 
there  was  a  fire  in  the  area  which  he 
didn’t  think  was  too  big.  But,  Cole  said  “I 
decided  I  better  go  over  there  anyway  and 
get  a  picture.  As  I  left  someone  said  there 
was  a  tanker  on  fire.” 

Cole  drove  out  to  a  section  of  Kingman, 
Ariz.,  called  Hilltop,  a  strip  on  U.S.  66 
covered  with  motels  and  gas  stations. 
There  a  tank  car  loaded  with  30,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid  propane  was  burning. 

As  Cole  got  out  of  his  car,  he  dropped 
his  fountain  pen.  He  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  pen,  his  car  between  him  and  the  fire 
and  then  the  tank  car  exploded,  engulfing 
in  flames  everything  in  a  four-square 
block  area.  People  all  around  Cole  were 
burning  and  dying.  Miraculously  Cole  was 
uninjured.  “I  don’t  know  how  I  didn’t  get 
burned,”  he  said. 

As  the  explosion  hit.  Cole’s  camera  was 
knocked  out  of  his  hands.  When  it  fell  the 
shutter  clicked  and  took  a  photo  of  a  man 
at  the  moment  he  was  charred.  However 
the  photo  is  blurred,  as  are  several  others 
taken  at  the  time  because  of  damage  to 
the  camera. 

An  ambulance  was  nearby  but  Cole  said 
“the  driver  and  firemen  were  all  badly 
burned.  I  recognized  one  of  them  when  he 
called  me  by  name.”  Then  Cole  began  his 
ordeal  as  an  ambulance  driver. 

For  five  hours  Cole  kept  making  trips 
from  the  fire  scene  to  the  Mohave  General 
Hospital.  In  all  12  people  were  killed  and 
over  100  burned. 

Cole  came  back  to  the  Miner  after 
clearing  out  many  of  the  most  seriously 
injured  and  after  he  found  a  qualified 
ambulance  driver.  Back  at  the  Miner  he 
helped  put  out  an  extra  about  one  of  the 
biggest  incidents  that  has  ever  happened 
in  the  Kingman  area. 

Cole  said  the  fire  killed  about  one  third 
of  the  area’s  firemen.  He  added  “this  was 
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a  pretty  big  thing  all  over  the  country” 
and  said  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
and  even  outside,  called  the  Miner  to  ask 
what  was  happening  there. 

The  Miner  is  still  following  up  with 
more  stories  and  editorials  about  the  fire. 
“We’re  editorially  pushing  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  fire.”  The  cause  is  still  not 
determined. 

The  Miner  is  also  supporting  other  in¬ 
vestigations  into  how  propane  tanks 
burst.  Cole  said  it’s  not  uncommon  for  a 
propane  company  railroad  tank  car  to 
catch  fire — the  problem  is  with  firefighting 
techniques,  ^uch  as  those  used  in  Kingman 
that  cost  the  lives  of  11  fire  department 
people. 

Ironically,  Cole  came  to  the  Mohave 
Miner  “to  get  aw’ay  from  it  all.”  Tired  of 
chasing  fires  and  explosions  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  in  big  cities  such  as  Houston,  and 
because  of  a  health  problem  with  one  of 
his  children.  Cole  moved  to  Arizona,  and 
“a  normal  small  town.” 

The  Kingman  area  has  a  population  of 
about  15,000,  the  Miner  has  a  circulation 
of  6500,  primarily  in  Mohave  County. 

With  the  fire  over.  Cole  said  he’s  now 
happy  to  go  back  to  covering  the  “few 
small  towns,  Indian  reservations,  ranch¬ 
ing  areas,  desert  scenery  and  snakes”  in 
Mohave  County. 

*  d  * 

SUMMER  JAM 

Watkins  Glen,  New  York,  a  tidy  and 
compact  Finger  Lakes  resort  community 
of  less  than  3,000  persons,  did  more  the 
weekend  of  July  28-29  than  merely  host  a 
historic  rock  concert. 

It  pushed  Watergate,  out  of  its  lead 
position  on  front  pages  across  the  country 
and  for  a  weekend  at  least  gave  Ameri¬ 
cans  something  new  to  talk  about. 

The  revelations  of  the  Ervin  committee 
took  a  back  seat  to  the  Grateful  Dead,  The 
Band,  the  Allman  Brothers  and  600,000 
music  worshippers. 

Roger  Reinhart,  49-year-old  publisher 
of  the  Watkins  Review  and  the  Watkins 
Express,  both  weeklies,  said  press  creden¬ 
tials  prepared  for  500  newsmen  and  wom¬ 
en  were  gone  by  the  time  the  concert 
began.  Reporters  on  the  scene  estimated 
there  were  350  of  their  colleagues  on  the 
job  along  with  hundreds  of  stringers. 
Reinhart  said  the  total  press  corps  may 
have  numbered  as  high  as  1,500. 

Reuters  News  Service,  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  International  and  all 
three  major  television  networks  were  rep¬ 
resented.  Airplanes  and  helicopters  were 
utilized  in  some  cases  to  ferry  personnel, 
photos  and  copy  to  and  from  the  scene. 
Some  of  the  new  facilities  of  the  Grand 
Prix  Corporation,  used  normally  by  writ¬ 
ers  covering  auto  races,  were  made  avail¬ 
able. 

Press  representatives  with  reservations 
in  village  motels  or  hotels,  five  miles  from 
the  hilltop  site  of  the  concert,  found  it 
virtually  impossible  to  get  there  unless 
they  walked.  A  few  hardy  souls  made  the 
journey  while  others  elected  to  remain  on 
the  hill. 

Watkins  Glen  is  used  to  crowds  because 
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it  is  the  home  of  the  U.S.  Grand  Prix 
auto  race  each  fall,  an  event  which  draws 
up  to  100,000  people.  Various  other  races 
during  the  summer  attract  thousands. 

But  600,000  concert  fans  caught  the 
Glen  by  surprise.  Reinhart  said  promoters 
Sheldon  Finkel,  29,  and  Jim  Koplik,  23, 
sold  150,000  tickets  and  called  it  quits. 
But  that  didn’t  deter  non-ticket  holders. 
They  came  anyway  and  it  was  soon  ap¬ 
parent  that  “Summer  Jam”  would  over¬ 
shadow  the  famous  Woodstock  Music  and 
Art  Fair  of  1969  when  400,000  people 
showed  up  at  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Sullivan 
County  community  of  Bethel  in  New 
York. 

Watkins  Glen  bound  traffic  was  tied  up 
in  all  directions  for  miles.  Many  motor¬ 
ists,  Reinhart  added,  got  tired  of  waiting 
for  traffic  to  move  so  they  abandoned 
their  vehicles  and  struck  out  on  foot. 
Some  hiked  as  much  as  20  miles  to  reach 
the  concert  grounds. 

Both  the  Express  and  the  Review  go  to 
press  at  mid-week  so  Reinhart  busied 
himself  interviewing  youngsters  and 
preparing  for  the  following  week’s  publi¬ 
cation. 

People  continued  to  pour  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  all  day  Friday  and  that  night  Rein¬ 
hart  joined  his  Glen  neighbors  in  direct¬ 
ing  traffic.  His  home  was  thrown  open  to 
the  visitors  and  many  w’elcomed  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  call  home  and  inform  anxious 
parents  of  their  safety. 

In  the  meantime  Reinhart  was  doing 
what  he  could  in  his  office  to  keep  up  with 
phone  calls.  Parents  in  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere  were  asking  practically  the 
same  question. 

“If  you  were  a  parent,  would  you  let 
your  child  go?” 

Reinhart  replied  by  telling  them  of  both 
plus  and  minus  sides  to  be  considered. 
“But  I  also  pointed  out  that  if  they  felt 
they  had  done  right  in  raising  their  chil¬ 
dren  then  they  should  have  no  real  fear. 

“I  mentioned  the  availability  of  medical 
people  and  facilities,  fire  departments  on 
the  job  and  the  fact  that  we  would  have 
400  deputies  and  60  state  troopers  here.  It 
seemed  to  ease  their  mind  somewhat.  The 
people  you  had  to  feel  sorry  for  were  the 
vacationers.  They  got  caught  up  in  a  real 
happening.  Some  took  it  in  stride,  but 
most  of  them  left  when  they  realized  the 
extent  of  the  concert.” 

Reinhart  didn’t  get  to  do  much  newspa¬ 
per  work.  His  car  became  one  of  those 
voluntarily  placed  in  use  to  help  people 
find  where  they  had  left  their  transporta¬ 
tion. 

“It  was  really  something,”  he  laughed, 
“all  they  could  remember  was  that  they 
had  parked  on  a  hill.  So  we  spent  our  time 
riding  the  hills.”  As  the  weekend  closed 
out  there  were  some  200  cars  yet  to  be 
claimed. 

The  date  of  the  next  concert?  Reinhart 
smiled  as  he  drove  over  concert  grounds 
where  members  of  two  hippie  communes 
are  now  working  to  clean  up  the  after- 
math  of  “Summer  Jam.” 

“We  had  our  first  and  our  last  concert. 
It  was  just  too  much  for  the  community  to 
handle.  The  kids,  overall,  were  very  good. 
But  it  is  unfair  to  ask  the  community  and 
the  people  to  go  through  it  again.  We’ll 
stick  to  auto  racing.” 
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What  makes  it 
all  work? 


The  software  group  at  Composition 
Systems,  Inc.,  is  making  the  relatively 
inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate 
like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The 
result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper 
production  system  . . .  the  CSI  24/32. 

The  CSI  24/32  accepts  input  from 
optical  character  readers,  video  display 
terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services. 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line 
printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service 
news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and 


display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 
proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 
produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 
lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 
functions  simultaneously! 

The  CSI  24/32  is  proven  and  available 
. . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 
will  supply  the  complete  system  including 
the  computer  and  peripherals  . . .  plus 
thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 
can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 

CSI  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 
more  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 


Composition 
Systems  Inc. 

1  ".software  makes  the  dUTerence. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


What^NEWat 


NOW  Linocomp 


the  answer  te  an  often  asked  qi 


Mergenthaler  announces  the  introduction  of  the  LINOCOMP 
—  a  low  cost,  responsibly  engineered,  table-top  photo- 
composing  unit.  It  was  built  as  a  result  of  research  among 
typesetters.  You  told  us  what  you  wanted.  And 
Mergenthaler  engineered  the  LINOCOMP  to  your 
needs!  When  you  design  photocomposing  equipment  it 
helps  mightily  if  you  grew  up  with  printer's  ink  on  your 
fingers.  The  result  is  a  no-nonsense  unit  that  will  work  in 
today's  composing  room  or  office. 

The  AAergenthaler  LINOCOMP  was  born  out  of  experience 
with  the  total  typesetting  operation.  Genuine  type  styles 
will  expand  your  horizon.  It  fits  nicely  on  the  corner 
of  a  table  or  desk.  We'll  have  more  to  tell  you 
about  font  capacity,  mixing,  sizes,  line  lengths, 
quadding,  inserting  space,  spaceband  control,  leading, 
and  many  exclusive  benefits  that  may  induce  you  to 
wait  for  the  Mergenthaler  LINOCOMP. 


^/s  Mergenthaler  coming  out 
with  a  low-cost  photosetter?' 


Base-aligning 

V-l-P 

...  is  capable  of  complex  mixing  from  simply 
produced  input  of  up  to  20  sizes  from  6  to 

72  point.  Available  in  45-pica  models,  the  new 
base-aligning  V-l-P  incorporates  a  unique 
optical  system  in  combination  with  new 
software  to  assure  true  character  reproduction 
and  fit,  throughout  the  entire  size  range.  And 
standard  A-range  fonts  are  used.  Automatic 
incremental  letterspace  adjustment  is  provided. 


Software  and 

Systems  Support 

Off-the-shelf  and  special  software  are 
constantly  being  developed  for  the  expanding 
line  of  Mergenthaler  hardware  and  "total 

systems"  by  the  largest  and  most  experienced 
software  group  in  the  typographic  industry. 
Included  among  the  most  recent  developments 

are:  a  series  of  V-l-P  modular  typographic 
programs  for  automatic  letterspacing  and 

kerning  control;  wire  service  conversion  and/or 
stripping  for  both  V-l-P  and  505;  and 
classified  ad  systems  that  tie  all  hardware  and 
peripherals,  such  as  on-line  external  computer,  VDT's 
and  disc  storage  units,  into  a  complete  system. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  Mergentll 


Mergenthaler? 


Just 
Released  I 


Linotron  505tc-ioo 


Latest  Model  .. 

Cor  RecTerm 

...  is  a  major  advance  in  video  terminals  for 
typesetting  systems  that  extends  the  range 

of  capabilities  of  the  M/100.  The  M/200  offers 
this  unique  combination  of  features:  scrolling 
within  a  3600  character  memory;  large  9x13 

dot  matrix  characters  displayed  in  20  lines  of 
80  characters  or  40  lines  of  40  characters  in 
two  columns;  text  blocks  may  be  "moved"  freely; 
and  10  formats  permit  fast  insertion  of 
frequently  used  text  blocks  or  command  codes. 


. . .  the  newest  model  505,  sets  a  full  100-pica  line, 
and  provides  the  hardware  for  setting  a  complete 
newspaper  page  in  about  4  minutes.  Type  can  be 
produced  in  position  without  the  need  of  subsequent 
paste-up  procedures,  except  for  the  insertion  of 
half-tones  and  line  illustrations.  The  505TC-100,  which 
can  set  back  and  forth  across  the  page,  can  produce 
up  to  408  equivalent  8  pt.,  1 1  -pica  lines  per  minute. 

Twenty-two  sizes  are  available  from  4  to  72  point. 


Keeping  abreast  of  ever-expanding 
technical  progress  can  be  a  virtue 
B  U  when  industry  gets  the  help  it  needs. 

We  take  the  position  that  an  essential  user-benefit 
must  result  from  innovation.  Mergenthaler  doesn't 
take  its  leadership  lightly.  Look  around  the  print 
shops  of  the  world  where  you  find  the  honored 
name  of  Mergenthaler  and  you  will  see  the 
result  of  our  current  developments  in  graphic 
arts  photocomposition. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 
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Metal  Comparisons 

Weight  per  cubic  foot  in  pounds: 

Lead  .  707.7 

Steel  .  489.0 

Aluminum .  168.5 

Magnesium .  108.6 

Steel  is  31%  lighter  than  lead 

Expansion-Linear,  per  unit  length  per  deg.  F. 

Aluminum . 00001244 

Magnesium . 00001444 

Zinc . 00001700 

Lead  . 00001630 

Cast  Iron . 00000655 

Carbon  Steel . 00000633 

Tensile  Strength: 

356-T6  Aluminum  .  38,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

SAE  1030  Steel  .  79,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

CPS  {A-426)  Steel  .  1 15,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Yield  Strength: 

356-T6  Aluminum  .  27,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

SAE  1030  Steel  .  44,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

CPS  (A-426)  Steel  .  100,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

SAE  1030  Steel  .  155  BHN 

Hardness:  (^.426)  Steel  .  250  BHN 


SEE  OUR  DISPLAY: 


MADE  BY: 


Aluminun 

Cylinders? 


Not  very  likely!  Yet  we  have  heard  of  some  unusual 
transactions.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  has  been  sold  quite  a 
few  times.  It  must  have  looked  and  sounded  like  a  good 
proposition  at  the  time. 

While  we  haven’t  heard  of  any  newspaper  presses  with 
aluminum  cylinders,  we  know  of  quite  a  few  publishers 
who  have  purchased  aluminum  saddles  to  put  on  their 
steel  cylinders.  This  mixed  marriage  is  understandable 
though,  because  until  this  year  steel  saddles  were  not 
available.  The  great  American  romance  between  the 
publisher  and  the  computerized  composing  room  wouldn’t 
wait. 

What  about  press  saddles?  For  the  publisher  who  wants 
a  minimum  cost,  short  term  installation,  there  are  several 
companies  selling  aluminum.  Where  presses  run  at  high 
speed  and  the  runs  last  several  hours,  a  better  shim  is  re¬ 
quired.  Steel  on  steel  is  the  only  solution.  The  initial  cost 
is  about  a  third  more  than  the  cheapest  aluminum  saddle. 
However,  when  the  publisher  buys  his  second  set  of  alum¬ 
inum  saddles  he  will  have  invested  a  much  more  and  still 
have  aluminum! 

Graph-A-Tronics  offers  you  a  permanent  solution  to 
press  conversion  to  thin  plates.  Our  “Tension  Bar"  Steel 
Saddle  will  hold  zinc,  magnesium  and  all  aluminum 
backed  photo-polymer  plates  now  being  offered.  Before 
you  buy,  compare:  (1)  Material  compatibility  (2)  Durabil¬ 
ity  (3)  Accuracy  (4)  Simplicity  of  lock-up  (5)  Versatility 
(6)  Cost. 

Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Sept.  14- 16th,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 
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Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  to  try 
horizontal  weh  lead  press 


The  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  four-unit  Harris-N-1650 
offset  press  to  print  the  30,000-circulation 
p.m.  daily. 

The  installation,  to  be  completed  by 
mid-year,  is  unique  because  it  will  provide 
a  page-saving  split  webbing  capability 
and  web  supply  will  be  directly  under 
press  units  that  “float”  over  the  roll 
stands. 

The  press  is  being  assembled  now  at 
Harris-Intertype’s  Cottrell  Division  in 
Westerly,  R.I. 

The  new  press  is  replacing  a  vintage 
single-width  6-unit  Goss  Universal.  The 
four  double-width  units  of  Harris  N-1650 
will  provide  a  capacity  of  64  pages. 

Although  the  Truth  is  averaging  36 
pages  now,  paging  varies  greatly,  and  a 


HISTORY  IN  SCULPTURE— This  piece  of 
welded  sculpture  made  of  old  letterpress  parts 
was  placed  on  exhibit  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Anniston  (Ala.)  Star,  which  recently  converted 
to  offset.  The  welded  sculpture,  which  is  fash¬ 
ioned  in  the  likeness  of  a  boy  delivering  pa¬ 
pers,  is  the  work  of  Mark  Lane  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  newspaper. 


28-  or  64-page  newspaper  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Elkhart. 

According  to  General  Manager  John 
Dille,  III,  the  demands  for  color  and  addi¬ 
tional  paging  will  increase  as  a  major 
regional  shopping  center  is  completed  in 
Elkhart.  For  this  reason  there  is  room  for 
a  fifth  Harris  N-1650  unit  in  the  designs 
submitted  by  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Slab-supported  units 

In  the  Main  design  for  Elkhart,  the 
press  units  are  slab-supported.  Weight  of 
press  units  is  transmitted  through  the 
building  beams  to  perimeter  building 
columns.  The  roll  stands,  on  ground  level 
below  the  press,  are  support^  on  a  slab 
on  grade.  The  major  advantage  in  this 
type  of  installation  is  the  ease — and  com¬ 
parative  economies — when  adding  addi¬ 
tional  units  and  roll  stands.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  expanding  newspaper  firms. 

The  alternative  method  of  installing 
large  presses,  according  to  the  Main  firm, 
is  by  supporting  both  the  press  units  and 
the  roll  stands  on  massive  columns. 

Although  the  slab-supported  press  in¬ 
stallation  is  about  $5,000  more  costly,  it  is 
eminently  less  expensive  to  add  units  and 
roll  stands  to  a  slab  installation. 

The  N-1650’s  horizontal  web  lead  lends 
itself  easily  to  the  economies  of  split 
webs. 

In  the  Harris  design,  half  the  web 
moves  through  all  four  units  to  emerge 
with  four  colors  on  eight  pages  of  news¬ 
paper.  The  other  half  of  each  printing 
unit  lays  down  black  on  eight  pages.  Re¬ 
sult  is  a  40-page  paper  with  32  pages  in 
black  and  eight  pages  in  four-color  proc¬ 
ess. 

(In  the  archtype  press — vertical  web 
lead — the  optimum  number  of  black  pages 
is  24  if  eight  pages  are  in  four-color 
process.) 

More  paging  capacity 

Utilizing  an  infeed  mechanism  for  the 
split  web  and  going  to  direct  lithography 
printing  in  one  unit,  says  Cottrell,  it  is 
feasible  to  provide  even  more  paging  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  split  web  could  be  “S- 
wrapped”  and  the  result  would  be  40 
pages  of  black,  four  pages  of  four-color 
process  and  four  pages  of  two-color  ...  a 
48-page  total. 

The  Truth  will  continue  to  be  published 
in  the  downtown  area  of  Elkhart.  The 
new  press  will  be  housed  in  a  30  x  75-foot 
press  and  reel  room  addition  to  the  exis¬ 
ting  structure. 

Composition  today  is  a  combination  of 
hot  metal  and  photocomposition,  although 
more  type  is  now  being  set  via  photo 
techniques.  The  newspaper’s  Harris  Foto- 
tronic  1200  was  the  first  to  be  driven  by  a 
DEC  PDP-8,  says  Dille.  In  addition  to  the 
Fototronic  1200,  two  Compugraphics  are 
producing  both  headlines  and  straight 
matter,  while  a  newly  installed  Harris- 
Fototronic  TxT  is  also  setting  straight 
matter. 

Eugene  B.  Askren  is  production  manag- 


Plant  • 

equipment 

. . . . . 

er  and  George  Henkler  is  pressroom  fore¬ 
man.  Both  Askren  and  Henkler,  along 
with  Dille,  were  involved  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  purchase  the  N-1650. 
between  units.” 

Askren  sees  more  flexibility  in  color 
placement  as  well  as  a  simplified  press¬ 
room  operation.  “Shafts  for  our  letter- 
press  web  rolls  weigh  130  pounds  each 
and  each  plate  weighs  almost  40.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  see  all  that  iron  out  of  here.” 

• 

Ultra  violet  light 
drying  system 
used  in  France 

Thousands  of  four-color  pages  for  the 
weekend  editions  of  one  of  France’s  big¬ 
gest  newspapers,  the  Sud  Quest  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  are  coming  off  the  presses  these 
days  to  be  dried  instantly  by  a  new  Amer¬ 
ican  curing  process  in  which  ultra  violet 
lamps  play  a  major  role. 

The  French  paper,  which  has  a  week¬ 
end  edition  circulation  of  378,208,  is  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  world  to  use  a 
process  manufactured  by  Canrad-Hanovia 
of  Newark,  N.J.  A  number  of  other  news¬ 
paper  publishers  around  the  globe  are 
reported  to  be  seriously  studying  the  proc¬ 
ess  for  possible  installation  in  their  own 
plants. 

The  drying  of  printed  material — espe¬ 
cially  four-color  pages — has  always  been 
a  big  problem  for  newspapers  and  the  rest 
of  the  printing  industry.  Not  only  have 
the  old-fashioned  methods  required  a 
lengthy  drying  cycle — but  solvents  that 
are  driven  out  of  the  inks  and  expelled 
into  the  atmosphere  add  to  the  air  pollu¬ 
tion  problem. 

Ultra  violet  drying 

The  new  process,  called  photo-polymer¬ 
ization,  works  through  the  drying  reac¬ 
tion  of  a  new  printing  ink  to  the  Canrad- 
Hanovia  ultra  violet  light  energy.  Or¬ 
dinary  printing  inks  dry  by  oxidation  or 
heating.  The  first  takes  time  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  requires  high  temperatures. 

In  contrast,  the  new  inks  dry  instantly 
when  they  pass  under  UV  lamps.  This 
happens  because  the  UV  light  energy 
smashes  some  of  the  chemical  bonds  of 
the  monomer  or  prepolymer  that  carries 
the  pigment  and  these  unfastened  atoms 
link  up  to  form  a  solid  long-chain  poly¬ 
mer. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  new 
process  is  the  absence  of  solvent  vapor. 
Ink  solvents  Include  hydrocarbons  that 
contribute  to  smog.  Newspaper  and  other 
printers,  in  large  cities  especially,  are 
under  increasing  pressure  to  control  the 
polluting  vapors. 

Keene  Addington,  marketing  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  the  Miehle  Division  of  Rockwell 
International’s  MGD  Graphic  Systems,  re¬ 
cently  predicted  that  “the  UV  process  will 
be  sold  on  every  multi  color  press  in  the 
future.” 
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(1)  The  Ball  System  for  producing  direct  printing  newspaper  plates 
utilizes  the  well  known  zinc  powderless  etching  process. 

This  eliminates  costly  and  time  consuming  training  programs. 
Newspapers  can  use  their  existing  equipment  to  reduce 
capital  expenditures. 

(2)  Ball  provides  the  finest  copy-to-film-to-metal  registration 
system  available. 

(3)  Ball's  on-press  saddle  and  lock-up  system  provides  fast, 
efficient  plate  mounting  without  inching  the  press. 

I 

(4)  The  Ball  System  produces  a  better  looking  newspaper 
day  after  day. 

(5)  The  Ball  System  is  the  only  system  that  recycles  the  plates. 

A  “used  plate  purchase  plan”  substantially  reduces  page  costs 
and  eliminates  the  ecological  problem  of  plate  disposal. 

(6)  Ball’s  new  large  capacity,  continuous  casting  and  rolling 
facility  assures  the  newspaper  industry  of  a  continuing 
availability  of  quality  plates. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  descriptive 
brochure  and  get  your  platemaking 
operation  on  the  BALL. 


BALL  METAL  8z.  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVII.LE,  TENN.  :37743 


On-line 


The  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily  News 
Miner  has  begun  work  on  a  20,000  square 
foot  addition  to  its  plant  at  200  N.  Cush¬ 
man  St.  The  million-doilar  addition  will 
provide  a  full  second  floor,  a  partial  third 
floor  and  a  two-story  newsprint  storage 
area. 

*  *  * 

The  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Independent 
has  announced  the  purchase  of  a  72-page 
Goss  Urbanite  offset  press,  as  part  of  its 
conversion  to  photocomposition,  offset.  The 
nine-unit  Goss  press  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
operation  early  next  year. 

General  Manager  Ralph  A.  Clark  said 
“while  we’re  in  transition  we’ll  be  print¬ 
ing  a  few  w’eeks  with  half  the  present 
letterpress  and  then  switch  to  offset  with 
half  a  press,  until  we’re  able  to  put  it  all 
together.’’ 

Ads  are  now  set  by  photocomposition 
and  the  composing  room  is  in  the  process 
of  being  computerized. 

*  *  * 

The  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  is  moving  its 
plant  following  an  urban  renew’al  pro¬ 
gram  condemnation  of  the  Star’s  news¬ 
print  warehouse  and  parking  lot.  The 
Star  has  purchased  a  Safeway  store 
building  in  dowmtown  Hope. 

Editor  Alex  H.  Washburn  said  the 
Hope  urban  renewal  program  had  offered 
him  land  at  the  rear  of  his  current  build¬ 
ing  on  which  to  build  a  new  warehouse, 
but  would  not  sell  him  land  for  parking 
space  for  Star  employees. 

“Therefore,  I  was  faced  with  the  pros¬ 


pect  of  spending  $30,000  or  $40,000  on  an 
addition  to  the  Star  building  and  letting 
our  staffers  feed  the  municipal  parking 
meters  the  rest  of  their  lives,”  Washburn 
noted  in  announcing  the  decision  to  move. 

*  *  * 

The  Toronto  Star  added  nine  new 
Viceroy  Mark  II  press  units  to  the  45 
units  previously  installed  by  Crabtree- 
Vickers. 

*  *  « 

The  Biddeford-Saco  (Me.)  Journal  has 
announced  plans  to  build  a  new  13,000 
square  foot  plant  and  convert  to  cold-type 
composing  and  offset  printing.  'The 
90-year-old  daily  has  ordered  a  forty-page 
offset  press. 

Journal  Publisher  W.  Paul  Casavant 
said  “our  present  equipment  has  served  us 
well  over  the  years  but  we  no  longer  have 
the  press  capacity  w’e  need.”  He  added 
that  the  new  building  w'as  planned  aw’ay 
from  the  current  downtown  plant  because 
no  additional  land  was  available  for  Jour¬ 
nal  expansion. 

*  *  * 

The  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News 
has  leased  the  old  N  &  W.  Railroad 
freight  depot  in  that  town  for  its  new 
modern  printing  plant. 

*  *  * 

The  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune  is 
phasing  out  the  letterpress  process  used 
in  the  paper  and  its  predecessors  since 
1832.  Six  offset  press  units  have  been 
delivered  to  and  are  being  installed  in  the 
Advertiser-Tribune  plant. 
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NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.  and 
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comprise  a  total  professional  capability 
to  provide  comprehensive  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 

CONCEPTS  AND  PLANNING 
FOR  PLANT  OPERATIONS 

Requirements  -  Feasibility  -  Economics 
Location  -  Site  -  Plant  Layout  -  Operating 
Systems  -  Materiai  Handiing  -  Environmental 
Impact  -  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

DESIGN  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  FACILITIES 
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Specifications  -  Procurement  -  Expediting 
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PROGRAMS 

New  Plants  -  Additions  -  Alterations 
Modernization 

FOR  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  617-262-3200 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28204  704-372-6420 

1301  East  Morehead  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80222  303-756-9463 

6630  East  Hampden  Avenue 


The  August  20  edition  of  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Star  is  the  first  complete 
newspaper  to  be  published  at  the  new 
office  and  printing  complex  at  4850  S. 
Park  Ave. 

The  move  to  the  $11  million,  tri-level 
plant  was  completed  August  19,  the  fifth 
home  for  the  Star.  The  building  also 
houses  the  afernoon  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
and  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  business 
and  production  agent  for  the  two  publica¬ 
tions. 

Future  of  the  former  downtown  location 
remains  uncertain. 
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NM  paper  finds 
benefits  with 
plating  switch 

A  last  minute  change  in  platemuking 
plans  by  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal 
and  Tribune  has  worked  out  fairly  well, 
production  manager  Tillman  Roberts  re¬ 
ports. 

The  Albuquerque  papers  had  ordered 
eight  units  of  a  Goss  Mark  V  letterpress 
and  expected  to  stick  to  stereotype  in  its 
operation.  Earlier  the  papers  had  under¬ 
gone  a  major  conversion  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion. 

But  to  “get  the  full  benefit  of  cold  type,” 
the  Journal  and  Tribune  contracted  with 
Dynaflex  and  sold  all  its  etching  and  en¬ 
graving  equipment. 

“When  we  placed  the  orders  for  the 
Goss  presses,”  Tillman  said,  “we  still  felt 
we  would  be  stereotype  with  letterpress. 
At  the  last  minute  everything  was  off” 
concerning  stereotype.  That  change  re¬ 
quired  some  additional  changes  in  the  or¬ 
der — the  cylinders  had  to  accommodate  the 
new  Albuquerque  .0020  plate. 

The  .0020  plate  is  being  specially  made 
for  the  Journal  and  Tribune  by  Dynaflex, 
Roberts  said. 

For  awhile,  production  of  the  papers 
with  the  Dynaflex  plate  was  less  than 
adequate,  particularly  with  reproduction 
quality.  Roberts  said  at  first  “the  plates 
were  too  rigid”  and  the  standard  .0016 
polymer  plate  was  just  not  right  for  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune  use. 

Plate  consistency  w'as  another  problem, 
Roberts  added.  That  has  since  been 
solved,  he  said,  by  Dynaflex  “using  a  com¬ 
puter  to  control  humidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture”  when  manufacturing  the  polymer 
plate.  “This  added  to  the  quality.” 

The  plate  costs  are  higher  than  stereo¬ 
type,  Roberts  said,  but  platemaking  time 
has  been  shortened  and  the  new’  process 
has  decreased  the  loss  of  metal. 

The  big  advantage,  of  course,  is  in 
being  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
switch  to  photocomposition.  Jobs  were 
eliminated  in  that  switch — most  people 
were  placed  in  other  departments. 

The  Journal  and  Tribune  had  been  pro¬ 
ducing  display  ads  by  cold  type  for  sever¬ 
al  years.  Roberts  said  the  100%  conversion 
has  “added  savings  as  time  goes  on.” 

The  morning  Albuquerque  Journal  has 
a  circulation  of  80,000  daily  and  110,000 
Sundays.  The  Tribune  circulation  is  40,000 
daily. 
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How  to  handle  supplements,  inserts 

and  all  that  stuff. 


Sheridan  innovations  in  automatic  stuffing  put  a  new  profit 
potential  in  the  insert  explosion.  For  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers. 

Harris’  Sheridan  Division  offers  stuffing  machines  for  all 
size  newspaper  plants.  And  priced  so  that  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  preprints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

The  Sheridan  line  includes  stuffing  machines  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  from  1  to  12  inserts.  At  speeds  from 
13,500  to  40,000  cycles  per  hour.  For  sections  of  4  to  96  pages. 

If  you’re  in  the  newspaper  business,  you’re  in  the  stuffing 
business  these  days.  And,  with  the  help  of  Harris  technology, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  it. 

We’d  like  to  give  you  more  details.  Write  Harris-1  ntertype 
Corporation,  Sheridan  Division,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania  18042. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Houston  Chronicle  finds  new 
approach  to  photo  department 


ture  controlled  Metrotemp  tanks  store 
chemicals. 

A  Lektra  color  analyzer,  Besler  en¬ 
larger,  and  Omega  color  enlarger  in  the 
color  printing  room  are  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  negatives  from  35  mm  to  4*  x  5”. 


And  the  finishing  color  room  is  equipped 
with  a  Pako  slide  mounter,  MP-3  Polaroid 
copy  camera  and  a  Repronar  slide  copier. 

Photographs  of  all  kinds — black  and 
white,  color,  food,  fashion — can  now  be 
shot  in  the  new  26'  x  48'  studio.  Eight 
Ascor  strobe  lights  hung  on  ceiling  tracks 
eliminate  the  problem  of  wires  on  the  floor 
while  giving  more  floor  space. 

The  new  photography  department  is  one 
addition  in  the  overall  plan  to  remodel 
and  modernize  the  office  facilities  at  the 
Chronicle. 


The  Houston  Chronicle’s  new  photogra¬ 
phy  department  designed  by  George  Hon¬ 
eycutt,  photo  director,  provides  a 
workable,  individual  approach  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  5,800  square  foot  facility  “is 
the  best,  most  modem  newspaper  photo¬ 
graphic  department  in  the  country,”  Hon¬ 
eycutt  claims. 

The  department  is  divided  into  10  film 
processing  laboratories,  two  black  and 
white  printing  labs,  one  Versamat  dark 
room,  color  processing,  printing,  and 
finishing  rooms,  a  studio  with  dressing 
room,  reception  area,  radio  transmitting 
and  receiving  station,  and  director’s 
office. 

Each  of  the  Chronicle’s  photographers 
has  an  individual  film  processing  lab 
(each  in  a  different  color)  equipped  with 
a  fiberglass,  temperature  controlled  sink 
and  ready-mixed,  piped-in  chemicals  for 
developing  film. 


New  methods 
to  phase  out 
Etaoin  Shrdlu 


It  might  not  get  as  much  publicity  as 
Custer’s,  but  the  Last  Stand  of  Etaoin 
Shrdlu  is  at  hand. 

The  mysterious  Mr.  Shrdlu  is  the  clas¬ 
sic  typographical  error,  and  he’s  been 
making  frequent  appearances  in  newspa¬ 
pers  ever  since  0.  Mergenthaler  invented 
the  linecasting  machine  in  1894. 

The  letters  Etaoin  Shrdlu  are  in  ad¬ 
jacent  vertical  columns  on  the  linecasting 
machine’s  keyboard.  An  operator,  knowing 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  a  line,  would 
often  simply  run  his  fingers  down  the 
keyboard  to  fill  out  the  bad  line,  intending 
to  throw  it  away. 

Frequently,  it  was  not  thrown  away, 
and  the  versatile  Etaoin  Shrdlu  would 
appear  perhaps  as  the  starting  quarter¬ 
back  for  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  or  maybe 
as  a  district  judge — but  always  where  he 
wasn’t  wanted. 

The  Detroit  News  thinks  its  newly- 
opened  north  Plant  printing  facility  will 
finish  off  Etaoin  Shrdlu,  as  the  com¬ 
puterization  of  the  newspapers  has  as  one 
of  its  purposes  the  elimination  of  the 
typographical  error. 

The  North  Plant  computers,  if  pro¬ 
grammed  correctly,  will  do  the  right 
thing,  and  won’t  arbitrarily  fill  out  a  line 
with  Mr.  Shrdlu.  News  computers  will 
assist  in  the  setting  of  type,  help  control 
the  presses,  and  control  internal  distribu¬ 
tion  systems,  as  well  as  the  normal  multi¬ 
tude  of  tasks  in  the  downtown  Detroit 
business  and  editorial  offices. 

Says  Robert  C.  Nelson,  vice-president 
and  operations  manager  for  The  News, 
“Our  goals  are  an  increasing  error-free 
paper  with  later  news  and  on-time  dis¬ 
tribution  at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  our 
customers.” 

All  of  which  spells  the  end  for  Etaoin 
Shrdlu. 


Studio  with  Ascor  strobe  lights  mounted  on 
ceiling  tracks. 


For  automatic  film  processing,  a  Versa¬ 
mat  film  processor  and  dark  room  have 
been  installed  to  provide  for  quick  dead¬ 
line  processing.  In  addition  each  photo¬ 
grapher  has  a  Senrac  speed  reel  dryer, 
and  two  Kindermann  film  dryers  are  also 
available  for  hanging  film  to  dry. 

Two  black  and  white  printing  rooms 
contain  2  Omega  B-8  enlargers,  1-Omega 
D-II  enlarger  and  a  total  of  15  Leitz 
Focomat  enlargers  mounted  on  7"  raised 
platforms.  Each  is  housed  on  a  custom- 
made  cabinet  with  filtered  air  hoses 
providing  versatile,  individual  working 
areas. 

Both  printing  rooms  have  sodium  vapor 
safelights  and  have  printing  sinks  with 
washers  half  exposed  to  the  finishing 
room  for  quick  easy  accessibility  for  dry¬ 
ing  prints. 

A  chemical  mixing  area  contains  a 
30-gallon  mixer  which  pipes  film  de¬ 
veloper  to  the  film  processing  labs  and 
pipes  paper  developer  to  the  printing 
rooms. 

The  color  processing  facility  contains  a 
film  processing  room  with  Calumet  Proc¬ 
essor  and  E-4  basket  line  for  color 
transparencies  and  a  Mafi  Servocolor 
w’hich  processes  all  color  film  and  prints 
from  sizes  35  mm  to  20"  x  24".  Tempera- 


Color  film  processing  room  with  Metrotemp, 
temperature  controlled  storage  tanks. 


NAPSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

•  Justowriters  *  Compugraphics 

•  Headliners  *  Linofilm  Quick 

•  Varitypers  •  TTS— IBM 

•  Friden8201  •  ATF 

•  Photons  •  Etc. 

LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 


TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 


PRINTING  PRCSS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

ZiiimateA.  giuen 


New  plant  operative 

The  afternoon  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Trans¬ 
cript-Telegram  has  begun  publishing  from 
its  newly-constructed,  $1.5-million  building 
on  a  5.5-acre  tract  in  Holyoke. 
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Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
&  Prices _ 


1  Sherman  Avanua,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
13011  AS9.A8t« 

N.Y.  Phonet  1313)  367-337S 


Just  developed...Powerdot  LH... 
a  new,wide-latitude  film 


Powerdot“  LH  .  .  an  all  purpose  orthochro- 
matic  film  that  delivers  both  line  and  half¬ 
tone  results  froni  the  same  high-speed, 
high  contrast  emulsion  You  II  find  Powerdot 
LH  easy  to  work  with.  High  dot  ciuality  is 
constant,  and  because  of  the  film  s  wide 
development  latitude,  ef¬ 
fective  film  speed  may 
be  varied  by  changing 
[processing  time  or 
temperature.  Laterally 
reversed  negatives 
are  no  problem 
either  —  a  s[pe- 


cial  anti-halo  backing  lets  you  expose  right 
through  the  film  base  and  still  achieve  fine 
dot  reproduction. 

There  s  a  complete  range  of  Powerdot  LH 
roll  and  sheet  sizes  to  meet  your  every  need 
in  004.  007  polyester  and  .0055  0035 
acetate. 

For  a  Powerdot  LH  demonstration 
n  your  darkroom,  contact  your 
Chemcoman,  Or  write.  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Co..  Div.  of  Powers 
Chemco.  Inc  ,  Glen 
Cove.  New  York 
11542 


Call  your 
Chemcoman 


in 

Autonuiti h:  Nech'itive /AjA me 


and  Something  Great  Develops 


New  products 


The  Berthold  Fototype  Dialiner  will  be 
introduced  at  the  National  Association  of 
Printers  and  Lithographers  (NAPL) 
Show  at  the  New  York  Coliseum  Septem¬ 
ber  11  to  14.  The  new  Dialiner  is  a  day¬ 
light  operated  keyboard  ruling  machine 
that  will  accept  eight  level  tape  control 
for  rule  composition  in  any  unit  of  mea¬ 
sure  on  a  18  X  12*/^*  exposure  area. 

*  •  * 

Chemco  is  now  offering  a  compact  ta¬ 
bletop  version  of  its  Protocol  Registatra- 
tor.  Called  the  Registrator  Model  II,  it  is 
used  for  extremely  accurate  registration 
in  stripping  smaller  formats  in  both 
newspapers  and  commercial  gn^aphic  arts 
firms. 

In  the  camera  room,  for  example,  color 
separations  and  masks  can  be  quickly 
drilled  and  positioned.  In  the  stripping 
room,  a  four  color  set  can  be  positioned  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  required  with  con¬ 
ventional  stripping  methods. 

*  *  * 

A  new  Saxmayer  mail  bundling  system 
designed  to  pr^uce  cross-tied  bundles 
30%  faster  than  conventional  methods  has 
been  announced  by  the  National  Bundle 
Tyer  Co.  The  system  consists  of  two  Mod¬ 
el  810  Saxmayer  Tying  Machine  modules 
mounted  in  a  steel  framed  table.  Speeds 
up  to  28  bundles  per  minute  and  bundles 
up  to  10  inches  in  height  are  attainable. 
*  •  * 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery  has  developed  a 
cover  sheet,  labeller  and  sheeter  that  au¬ 
tomatically  labels  and  cuts  Kraft  paper, 
enabling  newspapers  to  have  bundle  cover 
sheets  ready  prior  to  press  run.  An  im¬ 
printing  or  color  code  unit  can  be  obtained 
for  bundle  identification. 

*  *  « 

Ascor  has  developed  a  new  Addalux 
Photopolymer  lamp  to  match  the  spectral 
sensitivity  of  photopolymer  plates.  Ad¬ 
dalux  sensitivity  matched  light  output 
grives  the  platemaker  faster  exposure 


Engineers 


CONSULTATION  PLANT  IXPANSION 

NEW  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 

DESION  ADMINISTRATION 

Over  four  decades 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


times,  sharper  dots,  less  heat  and  higher 
production. 

The  new  Addulux  Photopolymer  lamp’s 
spectral  output  is  concentrated  in  the 
3650,  4350,  5500  and  5580  Angstrom 
range  and  provides  an  excellent  light 
source  for  the  exposure  of  materials 
which  are  sensitive  to  the  ultraviolet  and 
green-yellow  part  of  the  spectrum. 

*  *  * 

A.  B.  Dick  will  demonstrate  a  wholly 
automated  system  that  produces  bond- 
paper  copies  from  any  original  at  the 
NAPL  show  at  the  New  York  Coliseum. 
The  1500  Copy  System  combines  elec- 


A  public  open  house  September  15  will 
climax  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new 
printing  and  publishing  facilities  of 
Townsend  Communications,  Inc.,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Activities  will  include  a  VIP  party  and 
plant  tour  for  specially  invited  friends 
and  customers  of  the  company  on  Septem¬ 
ber  13  and  a  ribbon  cutting  ceremony  by 
area  and  state  officials  shortly  before  the 
public  open  house. 

The  new  24,000  square  foot  facility  en¬ 
closes  all  phases  of  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ation  from  its  computerized  accounting 
department  to  its  web  offset  pressroom. 

TCI  is  divided  into  four  divisions — 
newspaper  publications,  commercial  print¬ 
ing,  military  publications,  and  specialty 
publications.  It  owns  and  publishes  the 
five  Dispatch  Newspapers  and  three  com¬ 
panion  shoppers  with  a  combined  CAC 
audited  circulation  of  slightly  over  53,000. 

According  to  Harold  G.  Townsend,  Jr., 
president  and  publisher  of  the  company, 
the  new  facility  came  as  a  result  of  TCI’s 
constant  growth  over  the  past  five  years 
and  culminates  efforts  to  bring  together 
under  one  roof  all  the  company’s  oper¬ 
ations. 

Continuous  production 

Transfer  of  equipment  from  two  old 
locations  to  the  new  structure  was  made 
over  a  three  week  period.  This  allowed 
continuous  production  during  the  move. 

The  completely  air-conditioned  building 
is  constructed  of  pre-cast,  pre-stressed 
double  T  designed  concrete  panels.  Each 
panel  is  welded  to  a  steel  beam  and  to 
steel  plates  embedded  in  concrete  founda¬ 
tions  and  footing^.  This  construction 
provides  maximum  flexibility  for  future 
expansion  and  g^wth.  Production  capa- 


trostatic  platemaking  with  offset  duplica¬ 
tion  to  achieve  complete  on-line  processing 
at  a  maximum  speed  of  9000  copied  per 
hour. 

*  *  * 

MAGO,  a  new  etching  bach  for  mag¬ 
nesium  plates  has  been  announced  by  Fre- 
undorfer,  Inc.  The  MAGO  20  is  a  high¬ 
speed  chemistry  for  volume  work  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  product  is  bio-degradable. 
The  magrnesium  bath  is  faster,  lasts  long¬ 
er  and  produces  better  shoulders  in  the 
finished  engraving,  Freundorfer  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  Detroit  News,  the  Santa  Crux 
(Cal.)  Sentinel,  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News  and  Fond  Du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth  Reporter  are  now  using  the  prod¬ 
uct. 


bilities  include  complete  typesetting, 
platemaking,  printing  and  binding  facili¬ 
ties. 

Typesetting  is  handled  by  a  Linofilm 
photo  unit,  three  Linofilm  keyboards  and 
one  Compugraphic  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chine  with  three  Friden  keyboards.  This 
area  is  separated  from  the  layout,  camera 
and  plate  areas  by  a  glass  wall.  The  com¬ 
position  room  has  wall  to  wall  carpeting 
and  a  T-gn:id  lay-in  tile  ceiling. 

Camera,  plate  equipment 

The  layout,  camera  and  plate  area  has 
a  12  foot  exposed  concrete  beam  ceiling 
with  tile  floor.  This  room  houses  a  Robert¬ 
son  380  camera.  National  330  plate  pro¬ 
cessor,  Berkey  platebumer  and  a  Pako 
film  processor  as  well  as  the  company’s 
other  basic  equipment. 

The  pressroom  has  an  18  foot  high  ex¬ 
posed  concrete  beam  ceiling  with  a  6  inch 
concrete  floor.  Two  overhead  garage  doors 
are  used  for  shipping  and  receiving.  Ma¬ 
terial  handling  is  facilitated  by  use  of  a 
ride  on  fork  lift.  Printing  is  accomplished 
with  an  8  unit  V-22  Cottrell  press 
equipped  with  two  folders. 

New  equipment  purchased  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  move  was  a  Hans  Muller  4 
pocket  newspaper  inserting  machine,  a 
Rosback  4  pocket  collator,  stitcher  and  3 
knife  trimmer,  and  a  3000  gallon  tank  to 
pipe  ink  to  the  press. 

The  design  of  the  plant  provides  a 
smooth  U  shaped  workflow  as  production 
moves  from  one  department  to  the  next. 

The  firm  operates  its  production  facili¬ 
ties  six  days  a  week  on  a  three  shift  basis 
in  producing  its  own  Dispatch-Tribune 
Newspapers  and  servicing  its  customers 
with  a  variety  of  newspapers,  tabloids, 
flyers,  inserts,  catalogs  and  magazines. 


N«w  Towntand  Communications  plant 


Townsend  moves  to  new  plant; 
all  operations  under  one  roof 
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Are  you 
looking  for  an 

electronic  publishing  system 
that  provides 
OCR  and  VDT  capabilities 
that . . . 

□  eliminates  re-keyboarding  of  news,  ad  and  classified 
copy  by  capturing  data  at  original  input. 

□  allows  on-line  OCR  to  a  storage  and  retrieval 

system. 

□  moves  copy  through  the  newsroom  electronically 
via  on-line  input,  editing  and  writing  terminals. 

□  provides  news  copyfitting. 

□  gives  you  an  electronic  directory  of  news  stories  in 

the  system. 

□  provides  on-line  editing. 

□  updates  classified. 


$43,900  gives  you  all  this 
right  now  . . .  from 


Hendrix  Electronics,  Inc. 


645  Harvey  Road  Manchester,  N.H.  03103  (603)669-9050 


June 


1973 
linage 


i»n  i»7J 

2,250,331  2.25V.498 
2,277.858  2. 153,531 

—  647,409 

—  421,020 


Th*  following  llnogo  UbuUfiont  h«vo 
boon  compIlM  by  Modi*  Rocordi,  Inc., 
for  tho  oxclusivo  publication  by  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  Thoy  may  not  ba  raprintad 
or  publishad  in  anv  form  without  aiplicH 
permission  from  V4adia  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Nawspapars  marked  with  coda 
below  include  advertising  In  Parade, 
Family  Weakly  or  Weekend  Magaxina 
approximate  linage  as  follows: 
*Parade-5l.736  lines 
tFamily  Weakly-^2,156  lines 


Beacon  Journal-e 
‘Beacon  Joumal-S 


1973 

AKRON,  OHIO 


2.832.881 

1,171.042 


1972 


3.200,542 

1,266,644 


Grand  Total  .  4,003,923  4,467,186 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-e  Last  Year — 3,200,542  includes  43,- 
800  Lines. 

Beacon  Joumal-S  This  Year — 1,171,042  in¬ 
cludes  95,380  Lines;  Last  Year— 1,266.644 
includes  50,500  Lines. 


Globe-m  . 

•Globe-S  . 

Herald  Traveler-m 
Herald  Traveler-S 


Grand  Total  .  8,590,728  9,269,369 

NOTE:  Record  American-Advortlser  ac 
quired  Herald  Traveler.  Last  publica¬ 
tions  Herald  Traveler— morning,  June 
17,  Sunday  edition.  June  18.  1972. 

Thereafter  Record  American  Daily  be¬ 
came  Record  American  &  Herald 
Traveler-Daily,  and  Advertiser — Sunday 
became  Herald  Traveler  &  Advertiser 
Sunday.  Effective  Jan.  I,  1973  above 
newspapers  changed  names  to  read: 
Herald  American  Daily  and  Herald 
Advertiser  Sunday. 

NOTE:  Globe  e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad- 
vertiser-S.  This  Year  1.004,576  includes 
2^,644  Lines;  Adverti$er-S  Last  Year 
768,375  includes  316,515  Lines. 


DENVKR. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m 
•Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 


1971 

COLO. 

..  3,815,107 
..  697,568 

..  4.037,007 
..  1,669,202 


1972 

3,443,483 

639,106 

3,903,669 

1,517,393 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

tKnickerbocker  News- 

Union  Star-e  .  1,731,442 

Times  Unlon-m  .  1,619,501 

•Times  Union-S  .  866,401 


1,697.953 

1,564,699 

909,470 


Grand  Total 


4,217,344  4,172,122 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  4,063,668  3.804,481 

Journal-e  .  4,298,987  4,087.473 

Journal  & 

Consfitution-S  .  1,856,233  1,515,594 


Grand  Total  . 10,218,888  9,407,548 

NOT:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e  This 
Year  4,298,987  includes  188,506  Lines; 
Last  Year  4,087,473  includes  158,333  Lines. 


•News  American-S 
News  American-e 

Sun-m  . 

Sun-e  . 

Sun-S  . 

Grand  Total 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


777,228 

1,390,425 

1,714,830 


718,362 

1,581,749 

1,617,703 


2,390,396  2,247,368 
1,691,767  1.558,364 


..  7,964,646  7,723,546 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — News  Ameri¬ 
can-e  This  Year  777,228  includes  62,282 
Lines;  Last  Year  718,362  includes  61,902 
Lines. 

News  Amerlcan-e  Last  Year  1,581,749 
includes  44,300  Lines. 


BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  . .  2,572,368 
•Advocate-S  .  730,323 


Grand  Total  . 10,218,884  9,503  651 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  This 
Year  4.037,007  includes  161,289  Lines; 
Last  Year  3.903.669  includes  141.833 
Lines. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ....  984,630 

•Courier  npress-S  ..  1,163,422 
News-e  .  3,442,177 


962,619 

1,218,932 

3,308,887 


Grand  Total  .  5,590,229  5,490,438 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier  Ex 
press-S  Last  Year  1,218,932  includes 
14,784  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year  3,442.177  Includes 
137,088  Lines;  Last  Year  3,308,887  in¬ 
cludes  120,276  Lines. 

Courier  Express-m  This  Year  984,630 
includes  3.761  Lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  3,018,554  2,847,027 


CHARLOTTE.  N^  C. 

News-e  .  2,230,258 

Observer-m  . 2,771,135 

•Observer-S  .  924,023 


Grand  Total 
NOTE:  Observer-m 


includes  17,617 
vertislng. 


..  5,925,416 
Last  Year 


2,058.735 

2,762,944 

854,727 

5,676,406 

2,762,944 


Lines  of  part-run  ad- 


2,479,041 

665,774 


Grand  Total  .  3,302,691  3  144,815 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 

sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion.  Advocate-m  Is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,827,269  2,676,702 

tRecord-S  .  939,067  840,902 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enqulrer-m  .  3.087,000  2,874.889 

Enqulrer-S  .  1,800,968  1.557,159 

Post  &  Times  Star-e  ..  2,578,614  2,587,666 

Grand  Total  .  7.466,582  7,019,714 

CLEYELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,951,235  3,039,103 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,702  636  1,754,293 

Press-e  .  2.684,307  3,058,422 

Grand  Total  .  7,338,178  7,851,818 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer- 
m— This  Year  2,951,235  Includes  127.966 
Lines;  Last  Year  3,039,103  includes  135,- 
095  Lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  Year  1,702,636  In¬ 
cludes  45,651  Lines;  Last  Year  1,754,293 
includes  34.511  Lines. 

Press-e  This  Year  2,684,307  Includes 
467,700  Lines;  Last  Year  3,058,422  in¬ 
cludes  451,934  Lines. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dl$patch-e  .  3,242,578 

Dlspatch-S  .  1,943,727 

Citizen  Journal-m  _  1,243,641 


Grand  Total  .  3,766,336  3,517,604 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  This 
Year  2,827,269  includes  291,181  Lines; 
Last  Year  2,676,702  includes  260,959 
Lines. 

Record-S  This  Year  939,067  Includes 
120,328  Lines. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,721,202  1,671,262 

•Press-S  .  448.245  501,965 

Grand  Total  .  2,169,447  2,173,227 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,568,011  1.462.468 

News-e  .  2,550,915  2,492,268 

•News-S  .  1,128,401  946,265 

Grand  Total  .  5.247,327  4,901,001 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  This 
Year  2,550,915  Includes  68,844  Lines; 
Last  Year  2,492,268  includes  106,121 

Lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald 

American-d  .  1,247,872  — 

Herald 

Advertiser-S  .  1,004,576  — 

Record 

American-d  .  —  1,108,877 

Advertiser-S  .  —  768,375 

Globe-e  .  1,810,091  1,910.659 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  4,083,595 

News-S  .  1,389,276 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,858,341 

•Times  Heiald-s  .  1,520,775 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Pre$s-m  .  2,145,366 

•Free  Press-S  .  826,382 

News-e  .  3,415,334 

News-S  .  1,606,812 


1,901,997 

715.396 

3,326,575 

1.601.496 


Grand  Total  .  7,993,994  7.545.464 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press- 
m  This  Year  2,145.366  includes  333,243 
Lines;  Last  Year  1,901,997  Includes  93,- 
224  Lines. 

Free  Press-S  This  Year  826.382  includes 
200,461  Lines;  Last  Year  715,396  includes 
57,674  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year  3,415,334  includes 

382,753  Lines;  Last  Year  3,326,575  includes 
283,464  Lines. 

News-S  This  Year  1,606,912  Includes 

138,840  Lines;  Last  Year  1.601,496  in¬ 
cludes  150,343  Lines. 

ERIE.  FA. 

Times  (see  note)  ....  1,676,545  1,608,943 

•Times  News-S  .  786.659  658,930 


1973 

I97J 

461,185 

Lines; 

Last  Year  4,081,437  in- 

eludes 

358,351 

Lines. 

Post-S 

This 

Year  1,317,492 

includes 

102  017 

Lines; 

Last  Year  1.344,874  in- 

dudes 

137,817 

Lines- 

INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 

.  2,582,201 

2,699,228 

. 2,915,140 

2,736,935 

Sfar-S 

.  1.558,181 

1,507,450 

Grand 

Total  . 

.  7,055,522 

6,943.613 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m 

.  3,180,975 

3.044,127 

Times  Union-S  . 

.  1.013,531 

811,097 

Journel-e 

.  1,979.986 

1.784.833 

Grand 

Total  , 

.  6,174,492 

5,640,057 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Tlmes*m 

.  2,620,021 

2,510,970 

.  1,678,206 

1,714,880 

Star-S  . 

.  1,171,213 

1,150,334 

Grand 

Total 

.  5.469.440 

5,376,184 

NOTE: 

Pa  rt-rur 

1  advertising — Star-e  This 

Year  1,678,206  includes  120,375  Lines; 
Last  Year  1,714,880  includes  82,028  Lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Grand  Total  .  2,463,204  2,267,873 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  Linage  of  one  edition.  Times-e 
Is  shown. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,896,038 

•News-S  .  1,375,832 

News-sat .  1,145,202 


3,634.217 

1,172,270 

706,783 


Grand  Total  .  6.417,072  5,513,270 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  This 
'^ear  3.896,038  includes  91,261  Lines; 
Last  Year  3.634,217  includes  112.084 
Lines. 


FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ...  1,710.832 
•Journal  Gazette-S  ..  668,798 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2.267.200 


Grand  Total 


1,618.694 

636,065 

2,168,940 


4,646,830  4.423,699 


3.224,167 

1,813.353 

1,217,485 


Grand  Total  .  6,429,946  6,255,005 

NOTE:  Dlspatch-e  This  Year  3,242,578  in¬ 
cludes  I5,i05  Lines  of  Part-run  Adver¬ 
tising. 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  .  2,249,340  2,152.934 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,867,109  3,032,886 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,148,680  I,0M,0I4 

Press-e  .  314,133  340.532 

tPress-S  .  180.355  176,968 

Grand  Total  .  6,759,617  6,753,334 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bce-e  .  2,071,593  1,987,889 

•Bee-S  .  783,183  810,282 

Grand  Total  .  2,854,776  2,798,171 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,806,072  2,468.773 

*Courant-S  .  1,498,539  1,499,712 

Times-e  .  1,661,759  1,871,839 

tTimes-S  .  515,534  515,910 


3,951,497 

1,307,435 

3,847,233 

1,446.478 


Grand  Total  . 10,851,987  10,552,633 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — News-m  This 
Year  4,083.595  Includes  68,496  Lines; 
Last  Year  3.951,497  includes  159,372 
I ines. 

News-S  This  Year  1,389,276  Includes 
26,064  Lines;  Last  Year  1,307,435  includes 
38,400  Lines. 

Times  Herald-e  This  Year  2,858,341  in¬ 
cludes  119,114  Lines;  Last  Year  3,847,233 
includes  101.897  Lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  Year  1,520,775  in¬ 
cludes  13,162  Lines;  Last  Year  1,446,478 
includes  10,080  Lines. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  _  2,548,189 

News-e  .  2,756,813 

•News-S  .  850,214 


Grand  Total  . 
NOTE:  News-e 
eludes  50.292 
vertising. 


2,516,548 

2,601,183 

903,181 


.  6,155,216  6,020.912 

This  Year  2,756,813  in- 
Llnes  of  Parf-run  Ad- 


HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 

.  2,692,059 

2,694,403 

Star  Bulletin-e  . 

•Star  Bulletin  & 

.  2,766,437 

2,767,325 

Advertiser-S  . 

.  968,376 

889.506 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,426,872 

6,351,234 

HOUSTON, 

TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  4,666,737 

4,595,503 

Chronicle-S  . 

.  2,032,436 

1,894,999 

Post-m  . 

.  4,248,576 

4,081.437 

•Posts  . 

.  1,317,492 

1,344,874 

Grand  Total  . 

.12,265,241 

11,916  813 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  . 

1,589,572 

1,719,653 

•Arkansas  Gazette-S  .. 

566,138 

516,820 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  . 

747,126 

824,923 

tArkansas  Democrat-S 

291.440 

254,617 

Grand  Total  . 

3,194,276 

3.316.013 

LONG  BEACH. 

,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note)  . 

2,615,592 

2,734,893 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  . 

754,01 1 

809,359 

Grand  Total  . 

3,369,603 

3,544,252 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 
edition  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  This  Year  2,615,592  includes 

351,943  Lines:  Last  Year  2,734,893  in¬ 
cludes  415,407  Lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  Last  Year 
809,359  includes  18.480  Lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,615,659  3.349,229 

Newsday-S  .  525.975  564.228 

Grand  Total  .  4.141,634  3.913.457 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e 
This  Year  3,615,659  includes  ,  624,471 
Lines;  Last  Year  3,349,229  includes 

654,361  Lines. 

Newsday-S  This  Year  525,975  includes 
52,230  Lines;  Last  Year  564,228  includes 
59.602  Lines. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

TImes-m  . 6,707,704  6,396,738 

Tlmes-S  .  3.701,844  3,502,431 

Herald  Examlner-e  ...  1,033,222  l,OlO,63S 
Herald  Examiner-S  ...  349,430  366.499 


Grand  Total  . 11,792,200  11,276,306 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising —  Times-m 
This  Year  6,707,704  Includes  1,629,623 
Lines;  Last  Year  6,396,738  includes  1,433,- 
042  Lines. 

TImes-S  This  Year  3,701,844  Includes 
1,342.385  Lines;  Last  Year  3.502,431  in¬ 
cludes  1,316,135  Lines. 


Grand  Total  .  6,481,904  6.356,234 

NOTE.  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S 
This  Year  1,498,539  includes  197,200 
Lines;  Last  Year  1,499,712  includes  195,- 
280  Lines. 

Times-e  Last  Year  1,871,839  Includes 
6  400  Lines. 

Times-S  This  Year  515,534  includes 
68,200  Lines;  Last  Year  515,910  includes 
100.540  Lines. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun  e  .  1,070,545 

tSun-S  .  663,115 

Grand  Total  .  1,733,660  1.734,419 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,236,159 

Newse  .  1,240,875 

•Telegraph  &  News-S  .  398.256 

Grand  Total  .  2.875,290  2,903,235 


1,154,869 

579.550 


1 ,258,772 
1.270,287 
374,176 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1.545.022 

tNew  Hampshire 
News-S  .  463,210 


401.839 


Grand  Total 


2,008,232  1,811,978 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-e 
This  Year  4.666,737  includes  485,616 
Lines;  Last  Year  4,595,503  includes  4M.- 
993  Lines. 

Chronicle-S  This  Year  2,032,436  includes 
73,232  Lines;  Last  Year  1,894,999  Includes 
101,406  Lines. 

Post-m  This  Year  4,248,576  Includes 


MEMPHIS.  TENN 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  _ 

Commercial 

Appeal-S  .  970,128 

Press  Scimitar-e  .  1,920,671 


2,625,050  2.688.541 


951,571 

1,863,362 


Grand  Total 


...5,515,849  5,503,474 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Sclmi- 
tar-e.  This  Year  1,920,671  Includes  75,- 
391  Lines;  Last  Year  1,863,362  includes 
104,909  Lines. 
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MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,545,931  5,356,438 

Herald-S  .  2.360,593  2,015,703 

Newi-e  .  2,815,744  2,349,415 

Grand  To*al  . 10,722,268  9,751,553 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Herald-m 

This  Year  5.545.931  includes  267.670 
Lines;  Last  Year  5,356,438  includes 
194,792  Lines. 

Herald-S  This  Year  2,360,593  includes 

94,795  Lines;  Last  Year  2,045,700  in¬ 
cludes  76,438  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year  2,815,744  includes 
52,920  Lines;  Last  Year  2,349,415  in¬ 
cludes  55,440  Lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,874,739  1,623,102 

Journal-e  .  3,766,111  3,538,811 

Journals  .  1,934,710  1,916,048 

Grand  Total  .  7,575,560  7,077,961 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m 
This  Year  1,874,739  includes  24,267 
Lines;  Last  Year  1,623,102  includes  17,- 
539  Lines. 

Journal-e  This  Year  3,766,111  includes 
24,327  Lines;  Last  Year  3,538,811  in¬ 
cludes  17,538  Lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,282,018  2.186.654 

Tribune-S  .  1,969,231  1,877.666 

Star-e  .  3.361.034  3,310,017 

Grand  Total  .  7,612,283  7  374,337 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising —  Tribune-m 
This  Year  2,282,018  includes  72,338  Lines; 
Last  Year  2, 186,654  includes  51,722  Lines. 
Tribune  s  This  Year  1.969,231  includes 
19,392  Lines;  Last  Year  1,877,666  in¬ 
cludes  31,512  Lines. 

Star-e  This  Year  3,361,034  includes  506,- 
786  Lines;  Last  Year  3,310,017  includes 

509.912  Lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

8ee-e  .  1,499,724  1,455,155 

•Bee-S  .  393.290  383,723 

Grand  Total  .  1,893,014  1.838,878 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  1,247,009  1,270,158 

Star-m  .  1,120,690  1,301.739 

tSfar-S  .  .  423,501  393,318 

Grand  Total  .  2,791,200  2,965,245 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,370,002  2.396,249 

Tenne$sean-m  .  2,431,601  2.425.686 

Tennessean-S  .  845,862  779,078 

Grand  Total  .  5,647,465  5,601,013 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Plcayune-m  _  3,490,962  3,438.690 

Times  Picayune-S  ....  1,463,940  1,284,302 

States  &  Item-e  .  2,252,805  2.019,058 

G.and  Total  .  7,207,707  6,772,050 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Picay- 
une-S  This  Year  1,463.940  includes  81.- 
200  Lines;  Last  Year  1,284,302  includes 

67,720  Lines. 

States  &  Item-e  This  Year  2,252,805  in¬ 
cludes  9,166  Lines;  Last  Year  2,049.058 

includes  17,248  Lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Tlmes-m  .  3,293,902  3,336,731 

Times-S  .  3,215,052  3,104,165 

News-m  .  2,507,919  2,563,783 

News-S  .  2,071,300  2.075,599 

Post-e  .  1,202,931  1,305,640 

Grand  Total  . 12,291,104  12,385,918 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  This 
Year  3,215,052  includes  357.889  Lines; 
Last  Year  3,104,165  includes  350,839 
Lines. 

News-m  This  Year  2,507,919  includes 

943.859  Lines;  Last  Year  2,563,783  in¬ 
cludes  964,492  Lines. 

News-S  This  Year  2,071,300  includes 

1,279.784  Lines-  Last  Year  2,075,599  in- 
eludes  1,269,667  Lines. 


NEWARK  N  J 

Star  Ledger-m  . !.  3jl2!358  2,536.592 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,757,540  1,475,682 

Newse  .  -  795,449 

Grand  Total  .  4,869,898  4,807,723 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m  This  Year  3,112,358  includes  43,132 
Lines:  Last  Year  2,536,592  includes  42.- 
454  Lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  This  Year  1.757,540  in¬ 
cludes  36,480  Lines. 

News-e  ceased  publication  Aug.  31, 
1972. 


ORANGE  COUNTY.  CAUF. 

Register  (see  note)  ..  4,249,402  3,881,715 

tRegister-S  .  1,248,277  1,136,360 

Grand  Total  .  5,497,679  5,018,075 

NOTE;  Register-e  and  Register-m  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3,635,131  — 

•Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,308,688  1,020.132 

Sentinel-m  .  —  2,949,799 

Star-e  .  —  2,856,559 

Grand  Total  . 4,943,819  6,826,490 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel  Star- 
d  This  Year  3,635,131  includes  445,230 
Lines. 

Sentinel  Star-S  This  Year  1,308,688  in¬ 
cludes  164,028  Lines;  Last  Year  I,()20,I32 
includes  142,709  Lines. 

Sentinel-m  Last  Year  2,949,799  includes 
389.626  Lines. 

Star-a  Last  Year  2,856,559  includes  302,- 
383  Lines. 

NOTE:  Star-e  ceased  publication  with  the 
issue  of  Jan.  20,  1973;  Sentinel-m  be¬ 
came  the  Sentinel  Star  Daily  effective 
Jan.  22,  1973. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin  e  .  2,931,498  3,108.504 

•Bulletins  .  1.359,578  1,157.303 

Inqulrer-m  .  2,444,498  2,217.147 

Inquirer-S  .  2.104,514  2,3I5.0P5 

News-e  .  1,170,517  1. 110.387 

Grand  Total  . 10,010,605  9,908.426 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e 
This  Year  2,931.498  includes  667.209 
Lines:  Last  Year  3,106,504  includes  816,- 
683  Lines. 

Bulletin-S  This  Year  1,359,578  Includes 

500  671  Lines;  Last  Year  1,157,303  in¬ 
cludes  351, B’B  Lines. 

Inquirer. m  This  Year  2,444,498  includes 
311,730  Lines:  Last  Year  2.217,147  in¬ 
cludes  200,107  Lines. 

I«qiilre/-S  This  Year  2.104.514  includes 
352,790  Lines;  Last  Year  2,315,085  in¬ 
cludes  590,727  Lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic.M  .  4,540,004  4,213  871 

Republics  .  1,609,947  1,396,007 

Gaiette-e  .  4,535,818  4,201.688 

Grand  Total  . 10,685,769  9,811,566 

PITTSEURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gazette  & 

Sun  Telegraph-m  971,437  932.984 

Press-e  .  2.186,559  2,145,914 

•Press-S  .  1,393,115  1.455,442 

Grand  Total  .  4,551,111  4,534.340 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising —  Press-e  This 
Year  2,186.559  includes  34.314  Lines; 
Press-S  Last  Year  1,455.442  includes 
15.500  Lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,185,487  2,128.697 

Journal-m  .  1,578  535  1,760  012 

Journal-S  .  1.423,450  1,279,263 

Grand  Total  .  5,187,472  5,167,972 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertisino — Bulletin-e 

This  Year  2,185.487  includes  89,836  Lines; 
Last  Year  2.128  697  includes  90,000  Lines. 
Journal-m  published  five  days  a  week 
only,  effective  Dec.  2,  1972. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledqer-e  ....  1,480,346  1,493,566 
NOTE:  Part-run  adveHisinq —  Patriot 

Ledqer-e  This  Year  1,480  346  includes 
38  965  Lines;  Last  Year  1,493,566  includes 
34.626  Lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,706,864  1.465,117 

nimes-S  .  548.004  442,033 

World  News-e  .  1,655,152  1.408.540 

Grand  Total  .  3,910.020  3,315,690 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
Year  1,706.864  includes  94,265  Lines. 
World  News-e  This  Year  1,655,152  in¬ 
cludes  43.012  Lines. 

Times-S  This  Year  548,004  includes 

9  280  Lines. 


SACRAMENTO.  CAUF. 

Bee  e  .  2,743,571  2,825,545 

•Bee-S  .  863,689  820,577 

Union-m  .  1,754,968  1,589,980 

•Union-S  .  238,567  278,222 


Grand  Total  .. 


5.600,795  5,514,324 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronide-m  .  1,821,070  1,811,713 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,236,036  1,107,743 

Times  Unlon-e  .  2,210,913  2,171,708 

Grand  Total  .  5,268,019  5,091,164 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  & 
Chronicle-S  This  Year  1,236,036  includes 
22,967  Lines;  Last  Year  1,107,743  in¬ 
cludes  16,940  Lines. 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  ..  1,477,152  1,480,227 
Globe  Democrat-we  . .  562.487  570  646 

Post  Dispatch-e  .  2.262.915  2,548,760  , 

•Post  Dispateh-S  .  1,639,927  1.799,921 

Grand  Total  .  5,942,481  6,399,554 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5 
davs  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— -Globe  Dem¬ 
ocrat-m  This  Year  1,4^,152  includes 
207,606  Lines;  Last  Year  1,480,227  in¬ 
cludes  187.544  Lines. 

Globe  Democrat-we  This  Year  562,487 
includes  13,188  Lines;  Last  Year  570,646 
includes  11,245  Lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  This  Year  2,262,915  in¬ 
cludes  128,826  Lines;  Last  Year  2,548,760 
includes  155,474  Lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  Last  Year  1,799,921  in¬ 
cludes  24,800  Lines. 

ST.  PETERSIURG.  FLA. 

Independent  e  .  2,600,229  2,206,735 

Times-m  .  4,222,039  3,511,408 

•Times-S  .  1,582,607  1,255,693 

Grand  Total  .  8,404,875  6,973.836 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  This 
Year  4.222.039  includes  767,201  Lines; 
Last  Year  3.511.408  includes  463,390 
Lines. 

Times-S  This  Year  1,582,607  includes  352.- 
398  Lines;  Last  Year  1,255,693  includes 

174,964  Lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Evoress-m  .  2,398.405  2.321,498 

tExpress-News-S  .  956,425  862,124 

bpress  News-sat .  557,150  315,948 

News-e  .  2,178,153  2,119,630 

Light-e  .  2,475,866  2.652,114 

•Lights  .  1,054,928  1,071,933 

Light-sat .  402,190  245,843 

Grand  Total  . 10,023,117  9,589,090 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e.  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  RERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  (see  note)  .  2,598.016  2.345.505 

•Sun-S  .  587,786  593.369 

Grand  Total  .  3,185,802  2,938,874 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-m  This 
Year  2  598,016  Includes  86,595  Lines; 
Last  Year  2,345,505  includes  76.600  Lines. 
Sun-S  This  Year  587.786  Includes  15,581 
Lines;  Last  Year  593,369  includes  26,264 
Lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Unlon-m  .  3,180,226  2,922  768 

•Union-S  .  1,395,250  1,289,781 

Tribune-o  .  3,864,179  3,603,755 

Grand  Total  .  8,439,655  7,816.304 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,152,790  2,174,533 

Examiner-e  .  2,243,893  2,220,700 

Examiner  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,025,200  1,025,981 

Grand  Total  .  5,421.883  5,421,214 

SAN  JOSS.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,547,607  4,595,319 

News-e  .  4,469,820  4,572,804 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,325,758  1,303,289 

Grand  Total  . 10,343,185  10,471,412 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Mercury  m 

This  Year  4,547,607  Includes  153  564 
Lines;  Last  Year  4,595.319  Includes  194, 
715  Lines. 

News-e  This  Year  4,469,820  includes 
153,594  Lines;  Last  Year  4,572,804  in¬ 
cludes  194,715  Lines. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  ..  1,5^,299  1,636.949 

•Post  Intelligencer-S  ..  511,549  490,617 

Grand  Total  .  2.084.848  2,127,566 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,451,525  1,430,568 

Tlmes-m  .  2,032,184  2.048.104 

.  Times-S  .  748.927  710,169 

Grand  Total  .  4,232,636  4,188,841 

SOUTH  REND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,927,221  1.855,883 


•Tribune-S  .  668,196  600,854 

Grand  Total  .  2,595  417  2,456,737 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-e  This 
Year  1,927,221  Includes  31,904  Lines; 
TrIbune-S  This  Year  668,196  includes 
39,648  Lines. 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman  Review-m  .  1,354.673  1,306,863 
•Spokesman  Revlew-S  612,536  7(M,0I0 

Chronicle-e  .  1,461,073  1,384,484 

Grand  Total  .  3.428.282  3.39S.357 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1,941,015  2,213,226 

•Herald  American-S  ..  897,706  836,712 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,054,361  941,494 

Grand  Total  .  3,893.172  3,991,432 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Jour, 
nal-e  This  Year  1,941,015  includes  17,- 
642  Lines;  Last  Year  2,213,226  includes 
17.770  Lines. 

Herald  AmerIcan-S  This  Year  897,796 
includes  24,773  Lines;  Last  Year  836,712 
Includes  13.443  Lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  Year  1,054,361  in¬ 
cludes  13,484  Lines;  Last  Year  941,494 
includes  13,696  Lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e  .  1,923,402  1,940,829 

News  Trlbune-S  .  538,176  595,421 

Grand  Total  .  2,461,578  2,536,250 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,562,387  1,404.328 

•Democrat-S  .  606,680  437,453 

Grand  Total  .  2,169,067  1,841,781 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat-e 
This  Year  I  562,387  Includes  22  967  Lines; 
Last  Year  l,4(M,328  Includes  17,620  Lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,738,688  3,389,813 

Tribune-S  .  1,162,953  1.013.684 

Times-e  .  2,498,908  2,252,893 

Grand  Total  .  7,400,549  6.656.390 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

This  Year  3.738,688  Includes  223.803 
Lines;  Last  Year  389,813  includes  259,- 
294  Lines. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Tlmes-e  .  1,431,072  1,360,979 

tTimes  Advertlser-S  . .  970,645  973.660 

Trentonlan-m  .  1,343,022  1,170,378 

Grand  Total  .  3,744,739  3,505,017 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Times  Adver- 
tiser-S  This  Year  970.645  includes  29,933 
Lines;  Last  Year  973,660  includes  16,940 
Lines. 


WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

News-e  . 1,197,835 

Post-m  .  4,938.946  4,554,353 

•Post  s  .  2,111,692  1,869,247 

Star-e  .  2,177,742 

Star-S  .  814.615 

Star  &  News-e  .  2,693,904  . 

Star  &  News-S  .  806,422  . 

Grand  Total  . 10,550,964  10,613,792 

NOTE:  News  ceased  publication  July  12, 
1972.  Star-eiS  became  Star-News  effec¬ 
tive  July  13,  1972. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  &  News- 
S  This  Year  806,422  includes  24,327 
Lines. 

Star-S — Last  Year  814.615  Includes  17,- 
535  Lines. 

WATERIURY.  CONN. 

American  (see  note)  .  1,406,076  1,451,203 

tRepublican-S  .  829,756  799,098 

Grand  Total  .  2,235,832  2,250,301 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Repubiican-m 
sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  American-e  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  REACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,063.057  2,833,877 

Times-e  .  2,495,237  2.485.042 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,095,259  851,175 

Grand  Total  .  6,653,553  6,170,094 

NOTE;  TImes-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  This 
Year  3,063,057  includes  22.848  Lines; 
Times-e  This  Year  2,495,237  Includes  22,- 
848  Lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 

Reporter  DIspatch-e  ..  1,682,839  1,806,629 
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Ask  these  newspapers  why 
they  purchased  a  Star/Xyloyics 
Copy  Processiny  System 


•  Daily  Pantagraph,  Boomington,  Illinois  •  The  Grit,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

•  Waterloo  Courier,  Waterloo,  Iowa  •  The  Troy  News,  Troy,  Ohio 

•  The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  California  •  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

•  The  Warren  Tribune,  Warren,  Ohio 


Chances  are  their  response 
will  be  .  .  . 

"After  looking  at  all  the  other 
systems,  we  were  convinced  that 
a  tape-oriented  system,  with  all  its 
storage  and  flow  problems,  would 
give  us  a  big  headache." 

“ONLY  Star  offered  us  a  totally 
integrated,  truly  tapeless  system. 
Star’s  system  really  works,  and 
they  proved  it." 

The  new  Star/Xylogics  Copy 
Processing  System  (CPS),  designed 
and  developed  by  Xylogic  Systems 
Inc.,  combines  the  most  advanced 
electronics  with  software  to  pro¬ 
vide  automatic  processing  and 
composition  of  all  newspaper 
copy.  Headline  and  text  material 
may  be  fed  into  the  system  directly 
from  on-line  keyboards,  from 
press  wires,  or  from  punched  tape. 

What  the  Star  CPS  means 
to  newspapers 

•  Automatic  processing  of  news 
matter,  display  ad  text,  and 
classified  ads  —  to  promote 
increased  editorial  control,  im¬ 
prove  page  makeup  efficiency 
and  overall  quality,  and  to 
significantly  reduce  composing 
room  costs. 

•  Classified  Ad  Sort/ Merge  for 
column  makeup  of  the  classified 
section.  Ads  are  sorted  (skips, 
deletes,  insertions  are  auto¬ 
matic)  and  set  in  type. 

•  Complete  elimination  of  paper 
tape  for  input  or  output,  or  its 
selective  use.  as  desired. 


•  Advanced  copyfitting  feature 
which  test  justifies  any  copy 
upon  request  and  reports  the 
length  of  material  in  lines  and 
its  depth  in  picas  and  points. 

•  Modular  configuration  which 
permits  future  expansion  and 
eliminates  system  obsolescence. 

The  Star  CPS  gives  the  user  com¬ 
plete  control  of  the  entire  editorial 
and  production  copy-processing 
cycle.  It  lets  him  generate  original 
copy,  edit,  format,  and  view  the 
end  product  before  setting  type. 

No  other  copy-processing  and 
composition  system  has  this  total 
capability. 

Star  maintains  complete  service 
facilities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  assist  all 
owners  of  Star  equipment.  Tele¬ 
phone  service  is  available  to 
provide  information  at  no  charge, 
while  on-location  service  will  be 
provided  on  a  time  and  material 
basis.  Customers  may  desire  a  full 
maintenance  contract  which 
entitles  them  to  four  preventative 


maintenance  calls  per  year,  as  well 
as  all  service  calls  required 

Star  also  provides  complete 
training  for  key  employees 
through  a  one-week  preinstallation 
training  program  at  the  Clifton. 

N.  J.  plant  and  two  man -weeks  of 
on-site  training  after  the  CPS 
is  installed 

Here’s  how  the  Star  CPS  operates: 


INPUTS 

Simultaneous  direct 
input  of  class  ads. 
display  ad  text, 
and  news  matter  — 
directly  off  press 
wires,  office  type¬ 
writers.  video  display 
terminals.  OCRs,  and 
high-speed  paper 
tape  readers. 


CENTRAL 
CONTROL  UNIT 
Dual  16-bil  com¬ 
puters  which 
coordinate  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all 
devices  in  the  sys¬ 
tem;  fixed  head 
disc  memory  for 
text  and  program 
storage 


END  PRODUCT 
Finished  printout 
from  CompStar  191 
is  by  column,  ready 
for  page  paste-up. 
Virtually  eliminates 
complicated  strip¬ 
ping  procedures. 


EDITING 

Simultaneous  editing 
capabilities  from  a 
bank  of  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals;  in- 
stanlaneous  access 
to  both  original  and 
edited  copy;  justified 
copy  can  be  viewed 
complete  with  in¬ 
dents,  notches,  bold¬ 
face  indicators, 
hyphenation  points; 
paging  and  ad¬ 
vanced  text  correc¬ 
tion  capabilities; 
pleasant  character 
set. 


Featuring  the  output  from  the  Compstar  191 : 

The  Compstar  191  phototypesetter  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Star  Copy 
Processing  System  (CPS)  ...  but  it  also  can  be  used  as  a  stand-alone, 
programmable,  computer-controlled  phototypesetting  system  for  both  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  operations.  The  built-in  versatility  of  the  191  means 
the  system  can  produce  both  text  and  display  matter  in  type  sizes  from 
SVt  to  48  point  with  a  typeface  capacity  of  four,  six.  or  eight  110-character 
fonts  with  full  mixing  capabilities  at  speeds  up  to  150  Ipm. 

The  sophisticated  system  software  and  standard  8K  memory  provide  the 
typesetter  with  up  to  27  separate  typesetting  functions  included  in  the  cost  of 
the  machine,  either  automatically  under  tape  command  or  manually 
I  through  panel  switch  selection. 
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1973 

1972 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American  Newi-e . 

.  478,702 

487.228 

American  News-S  _ 

225,610 

195,622 

Grand  Total . 

704,312 

662,850 

BANCOR. 

MAINE 

New$-m  . 

.  1,263,833 

1,350,626 

BOULDER, 

COLO. 

Camera-e . 

.  1,698,200 

1,531,306 

Camera-S  . 

429,947 

372,785 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,128,147 

1,904,091 

BURUNGTON,  VT. 

Free  Pre$$-m  . 

.  1.627,948 

1,639,694 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Ledger-Enquirer-m  . .  . 

.  1,279,460 

1,322,132 

Ledger-Enquirer-e  _ 

.  1,299,592 

1,267,546 

Ledger-Enquirer-S  _ 

.  278,096 

243,306 

Grand  Total  . 

2,857,148 

2,832,984 

DAVENPORT 

',  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-e&m  . 

2,660,700 

2,549,310 

Time$  Democrat-S  . . . . 

.  485,072 

458,248 

Grand  Total  . 

3,145,772 

2,917,558 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Regi$ter-m  . 

.  903,329 

782,491 

Tribune-e  . 

1,289.789 

1,378,858 

Regi$ter-S  . 

788,414 

726,955 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.981.532 

2,888,304 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Reg 

ister-S  in- 

eluded  this  year 

135,930;  1 

.ast  year 

138.919  lines. 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

News  Tribune. 

Herald-m.e  . 

958.027 

860,144 

News  Tr!bjne-S  . 

576,485 

577,778 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,534,512 

1,437,922 

GARY. 

IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1.779.014 

1.889,345 

Tribune-5 . 

.  662,260 

731,305 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  2,441,274 

2,620,650 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-e  . 

746,550 

755,342 

Herald-S  . 

.  .  282,688 

246,064 

Grand  Total  .  1.029.238  l.00l,40& 


LETHBRIDOI,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  963.718  877.286 


1973  I9n 
UNCOLN,  Nil. 

JournaUStar-dtiS  .  1.980.398  1.761,984 

NOTE:  Includts  Inserts:  8S.288  lines  in 

1973;  69,468  lines  in  1972. 

LOCKPORT.  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-e .  687.386  789.880 

LOUSVILLI,  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  _  2.439,898  2,193,138 

Times-e  .  2.793.586  2.696.263 

Courier-Journal 

&  Times-S  .  1.333.627  1,243.641 


Grand  Total  .  6,567.111  6,133.042 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
6-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  pub¬ 
lished  and  reported  above  on  9  column 
basis. 


MADISON.  WIS.. 


Capital  Times-e  . 

.  2.163,784 

2,142,966 

State  Journal-m  . 

.  2,201,542 

2,207,772 

State  Journal-S  . 

650,468 

593,194 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,015,994 

4,943,932 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record-m  . 

.  I.I36,>72 

1,166,732 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,031,086 

1,068,438 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,167,858 

2,235,170 

MONTREAL,  QUE. 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1,565,792 

1,573,288 

Star-e  . 

.  2,928,738 

2,736,090 

Le  Devolr-m  . 

Le  Dimanche- 

.  459,193 

420,158 

Matin-S  . 

344.480 

323,832 

Marin-o  .  jnn.nou 

NOTE:  Le  Dimanche  Matin  (45,869  lines). 
Includes  "Perspectives"  and  Inserts. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  .  1,540,645  1,571.458 

Reqister-e  .  2,052.700  2,154.418 

Register-S  .  1,297,248  1.238.231 


Grand  Total  .  4,890,593  4.964.107 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-e-sat .  545,650  570.486 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  . 2,7M,862  2,766.695 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,372,874  2.133,573 

Virginian-Pilot-S  .  1,266,937  1,138,953 


Grand  Total  .  6,428,673  6,039,221 

NORTH  PLATT,  NEE. 

Telegram-e,  sat.  m.  . . .  549,006  522,816 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  Included  67,522  lines 
1973;  62.398  lines  1972. 

OAKLAND,  CAUF. 

Tribune-e  . .  2.216.008  2,359,397 


1973  I9n 

Tribune-S  956,690  .  964,727 


Grand  Total  .  3,172.698  3,324,124 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  78,736  Lines  Parade, 
Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1973.  Last  Year 
includes  81,466. 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  I,4S0,928  1,457,798 
Standard-Examiner-S  .  ■  485,724  432,450 


Grand  Total .  1,936.652  1,890,248 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
54.628  Lines  1973;  54,068  Lines  1972. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  m  .  2,452,777  2,384,726 

TImes-e  .  2,193,210  2,128.099 

Oklahoman-5  .  941,576  894,063 


Grand  Total  .  5,587,563  5,406.888 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage---<3klahoman  in¬ 
cludes  463,009  Lines  1973;  496,122  Lines 
1972.  Times  This  Year  335.549  Lines;  Last 
Year  449,305  Lines. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herald-m.e.S  3,265,262  3,128,468 


OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeDrolt-e  .  1,962,579  1,583,839 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

5tar-News-m.e  .  1,189,640  1,174,443 

Star-News-S  .  314,240  314,935 


Grand  Total  .  1,503,880  1,489,378 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade. 


PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m  .  1,403,383  1,409,442 

Express-e  .  1,366,880  1,351,568 

Telegram-S  .  575,225  524,270 


Grand  Total  .  3,345,488  3,285,280 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m.S  .  4,614,414  4,384,282 

Oregon  Journal-e  _  1,192,030  I,I24.8M 


Grand  Total  .  5,806,444  5,509,148 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Tlmes-Dlspatch-m  _  1,914,694  1.904,297 

News-Leader-e  .  1,981,533  1,957.700 

TImes-Dispatch-S  .  1,030,126  889,095 

Grand  Total  .  4,926,353  4,751,092 


NOTE;  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  and 

DIspatch-m.e  .  2,553,981  2,368,971 

Pioneer  Press-5  .  1,105,032  1.072,873 


Grand  Total  .  3,659,013  ’  3  441,844 

NOTE;  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 


1973 

1972 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

TImes-e.S  . 

.  3,316.348 

3,593,044 

SYDNEY, 

N.S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  . 

.  1,042,311 

950,349 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News  Tribune-e, 5  _ 

.  2,274,580 

2,514.274 

TAMPA.  FLORIDA 

Tribune-m  . 

.  3,498,774 

3.I3I.6C7 

Tribune-S  . 

..  2,516,745 

2,243,763 

Times-e  . 

..  1,193,745 

1,029,345 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,209.264 

6,404,715 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Times-m  . . 

..  572,178 

667,224 

Blade-e  . 

..  2,254,215 

2,209,294 

Blade-S  . 

..  1,129,783 

1,075,667 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,956,176 

3,952,185 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Dally  Capital-m  _ 

..  1,546,328 

1,455,223 

State  Journal-e  .... 

..  1,255,632 

1,247,547 

Capital-Journal-S  ... 

. .  398,720 

380,352 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,200,680 

3,083,122 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Star-e  . 

..  4,411,942 

4,286,367 

Sun-m  . 

. .  701,246 

389,000 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

..  3,070,718 

3,190.558 

Citiien-e  . 

..  2,992,808 

3.153.500 

Star-S  . 

. .  870,828 

711,102 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  6.934.354 

7,055,160 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  "Parade 

"  linage. 

TULSA. 

OKLA. 

World-m  . 

..  2,191,707 

2,192,912 

Tribune-e  . 

.  2,223,376 

2,199,687 

World-S  . 

..  718,711 

642.286 

Grand  Total  . 

..  5,133,794 

5,034,885 

WAUKEGAN.  lU. 

News-Sun-e  . 

..  2,087.148 

1,874,194 

WICHITA 

,  KANS. 

Eaqie-m  . 

..  2,203,357 

2,192,407 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S 

. .  547,905 

524,784 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,751,262 

2,717,191 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-News-m&e  .... 

. .  1,371,888 

1,248,702 

Star-NewsS  ....... 

. .  405,202 

327,222 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  1,777,090 

1,575,924 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journal-m  . . 

...  1,797,894 

1,839,390 

Twin-City  Sentinel-e 

..  1.578,220 

1,486,198 

Journal-Sentinel-S  .- 

...  682,794 

562,394 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,058,908 

3,887,982 

NOTE:  Part-run  and 

comics  not 

included. 

management  consultants 
specializing  in 
executive  search 

We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods^  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  In  your  General  Management  & 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation, 
and  Editorial  areas.  Call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA.  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Teleqram-m  .  1,076.569  1,187,061 

Gazette-e  .  1,197,721  1,323,035 

Teleqram-S  .  960,918  1,019,949 

Grand  Total  .  3,235,208  3,530,065 

Railroad  fined 
in  Kokomo  case 

U.S.  District  Judge  S.  Hugh  Dillin 

I  fined  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 
Company  $10,000  for  paying  rate  al- 
I  low’ances  to  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

I  Dillin  assessed  the  fine  against  the  rail¬ 
road  on  its  plea  of  no  contest  to  charges 
I  of  violating  the  law.  Four  other  counts 
!  were  dismissed  by  the  government. 

ICC  investigators  contended  that  the 
I  railroad  had  allowed  $2.10  per  ton  as  a 
j  delivery  allowance  on  rolls  of  newsprint 
I  delivered  in  Kokomo.  Tariff  regulations 
I  permit  the  allowance  on  any  newsprint 
I  trucked  directly  from  the  rail  car  to  a 
I  newspaper’s  plant. 

Investigators  charged  that  the  railroad 
allowed  the  $2.10  amount  on  all  news¬ 
print,  including  some  stored  in  the  termi¬ 
nal  warehouse  space  leased  by  Kokomo 
Tribune  Realty  Corp. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


‘How-to’  books  being 
featured  by  United 


NEWSPAPERS 

tin 

Afniiatad  Publications  (OT^  .  RIA 

Atnarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  IlH 

Booth  Nawspapars  (OTC)  .  IT'A 

Capital  Citias  Com.  (NYSE)  .  4*% 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  3 

Cowlat  Comm  (NYSE)  .  4'A 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  .  2?'A 

Downa  Comm  (OTC)  .  IVi 

Sannatt  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  .  — 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  10'/. 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  33(5 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Laa  Entarprisas  (AMEX)  .  12% 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  34% 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  20 

Naw  York  Timas  (AMEX)  .  11% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  lO'/j 

Quabacor  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Southam  Prass  (CE)  .  2Y'A 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  11% 

Thomson  Nawspapars  (CE)  .  I3'A 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  18 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  23% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  20 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  12 

Addrassograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Aldan  Elactronics  (OTC)  .  I 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  14'A 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10% 

B.C.  Forast  (CE)  .  18% 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Boisa  Cascada  (NYSE)  .  13*4 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  22 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14'/. 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  .  88% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  2liA 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  53'A 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  18 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  8% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEJ  .  134% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AM»)  .  11% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  28'/j 

Ganaral  Elactric  (NYSE)  .  58 

Gaorgia  Pacific  (NY5E)  .  37 

,Graca.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  221/4 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  .  24 

Graat  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  .  47% 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  .  24% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Intarnational  Papar  (NYSE)  .  44 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  40% 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  — 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (CE)  .  32 

Milgo  Elactronics  (AMEX)  .  -  17 

Mlllmastar  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  7% 

Minnasota  Min.  B  Mfg.  NYSE)  .  84% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  — 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  IMA 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  27% 

Singar  (NYSE)  .  49% 

Southland  Papar  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  t'h 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  lY'A 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Whita  Consolidatad  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Wood  Industrias  (AMEX)  .  9% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  .  5% 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  1214 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  10 

Frank,  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  .  10 

Gray  Advartising  (OTC)  .  9 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Naaoham.  Harpar  •  Staars  (OTC)  .  9 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  (OTC)  .  19 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  % 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  I314 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  4% 

Walts  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  .  11% 


9/5 

i 

35% 

11% 

10% 

33% 

34% 

I 

10% 

13% 

17% 

30 

12% 

■3% 

35% 

17% 

23% 

20'% 


United  Media  acquires 

In  its  first  acquisition  in  the  suburban 
field,  United  Media  Inc.  has  purchased  the 
American  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  11 
community  papers  in  the  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona  metropolitan  area.  UMI  president, 
Charles  A.  Wahlheim  said  the  company 
would  establish  corporate  headquairters  in 
Phoenix. 


The  Spotlite  service  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  has  acquired  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  serial  rights  for  two  books  set  for 
September  release. 

Beginning,  September  10,  UFS  will  re¬ 
lease  a  five-part  series  of  excerpts  from 
Donald  J.  Hoppe’s  book,  “How  to  Invest  in 
Gold  Coins.”  Hoppe  is  a  nationally  known 
financial  analyst  and  numismatist.  His 
book  is  published  by  Arlington  House  of 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

A  five-part  excerpt  is  scheduled  for 
September  17  release  of  the  book,  “Sue 
the  B*st*rds:  The  Victim’s  Handbook”  by 
Douglas  Matthews.  Matthews  is  a  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  graduate  and  co-author 
of  “Almanac  of  American  Politics.”  The 
Matthews  book  is  issued  by  Arbor  House 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Knight  News  Wire  Adds 
Women’s  Wear  “W” 

The  Knight  News  Wire  (KNT)  has 
added  “W”,  the  consumer-oriented  bi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  from  the  publishers  of 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  to  its  list  of  con¬ 
tributing  publications.  The  Knight  News 
Wire,  available  through  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  be¬ 
gan  operations  July  2  and  now  provides 
service  in  more  than  40  cities. 

Women’s  Wear  Daily  started  “W”  in 
1972  for  style-conscious  w’omen  in  cities 
and  suburbs,  and  in  a  year  its  circulation 
rose  from  71,059  to  133,595,  with  its  read¬ 
ership  having  a  median  income  of  $29,479. 

• 

Two  Sunday  papers 
offered  for  45^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Mirror,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  will  publish  a  Sunday  Mirror  on 
September  9. 

The  edition  will  contain  the  full  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The 
paper  will  retail  for  45(‘. 

The  Mirror,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Altoona  Mirror,  conducted  a  16-week  test 
about  a  year  ago  to  study  the  Sunday 
paper.  At  that  time,  the  publisher  said  the 
paper  would  concentrate  on  local  and  na¬ 
tional  football  coverage.  State  College  is 
the  home  of  Penn  State,  a  nationally- 
ranked  football  team. 

• 

Redmond  firm  sells 
Burlington  Republican 

The  Burlington  (Kan.)  Daily  Republi¬ 
can  has  been  sold  by  John  Redmond  Asso¬ 
ciates  Inc.  to  Glenn  R.  German,  effective 
October  1.  German  has  been  with  the  El 
Dorado  (Kan.)  Times  as  business  manag¬ 
er  and  advertising  director.  The  Republi¬ 
can  had  been  in  the  Redmond  family  since 
1898.  The  paper  publishes  four  days  a 
week. 
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Lofton 

Riijes 

,OAgain 


Rarely  has  a  conservative 
gadfly  excited  the  press  the 
way  John  D.  Lofton  Jr.  has. 


Bill  Buckley  calls  him;  “the 
sharpest  eye  in  Washington.” 

Marty  Nolan  (in  Atlantic 
Monthly)  calls  him:  “the  I.  F. 
Stone  of  the  Right.” 

We  call  him  the  hottest  new 
columnist  in  years. 

He’s  young,  conservative  and 

explosive! 

3  times  a  week 
Scannable  and  camera-ready 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

.  220  Eiast  42nd  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Awards 


Sight  award 

A  partially-sighted  journalist  and  an 
established  free-lance  science  writer  are 
among  the  1973  recipients  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Optometric  Association’s  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Awards  for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  to  the  Visual  Welfare  of  the 
American  People. 

To  be  honored,  September  22,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  for  their  skillful  writing  on 
the  subject  of  vision  and  its  care  in  the 
print  media  categories  are : 

Newspapers — Jim  McLain,  a  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  County  Star 
Free  Press,  which  published,  on  March 
16,  1973,  his  feature  article,  “  ‘Low- 
Sighted’  Get  Too  Little  Help” ; 

Magazines — Theodore  Berland,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  author  in  Chicago,  Ill., 
for  his  article,  “What  to  Look  for  in 
Eyeglasses  and  Contacts,”  published  in 
the  March,  1973,  issue  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens. 

The  awards  are  presented  annually  by 
the  17,800  member  national  organization 
to  recognize  outstanding  articles  and 
broadcasts  which  have  contributed  to  the 
public’s  greater  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  vision  and  its  care. 

McLain  and  Berland  will  receive  their 
awards,  consisting  of  a  medallion  and 
$500  check,  from  the  association’s  pres¬ 
ident,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Day,  of  Garland, 
Texas,  on  September  22,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  a  banquet  to  be  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  organization’s  National 
Communications  Forum. 

A  journalism  major  at  California  State 
Polytechnic  University,  McLain  was  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Review  before  joining  the  Ventura 
County  Star-Fress  Press  as  a  reporter. 
The  son  of  a  business  manager  for  anoth¬ 
er  California  newspaper,  McLain  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  reporting  career  despite  suffering 
from  congenital  glaucoma  and  low  vision. 

Berland,  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  authored  eight 
books  on  various  scientific  topics,  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  number  of  other  books,  writ¬ 
ten  hundreds  of  magazine  articles,  and 
won  several  awards  from  professional 
health  associations  for  his  writing  efforts. 
In  addition  to  free-lance  writing,  Berland 
currently  serves  as  director  of  public  and 
professional  relations  for  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn¬ 
gology  and  as  a  science  editor  in  the 
public  relations  office  of  the  Michael 
Reese  Hospital  in  Chicago. 

Winners  of  the  American  Optometric 
Association’s  broadcast  media  awards 
were  Larry  E.  Pearce,  manager  of  radio 
station  WJAC  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  Gin- 
ny  Wiltse,  a  reporter  for  WTIC-TV  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

♦  •  • 

AAFP  award 

Two  woman  newspaper  editors  and  a 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press  have  won 
top  awards  for  reporting  and  writing 
about  family  medicine  in  the  fourth  annu¬ 
al  journalism  competition  sponsored  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi¬ 
cians. 

Miss  Carrol  Mills,  assistant  city  editor 


of  the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily  Review, 
won  first  award  for  an  article  entitled 
“Family  Doctor  is  Making  a  Gradual  Re¬ 
turn.”  First  place  carries  a  $1,000  cash 
award. 

Second  award  w’inner  was  Mrs.  Kathy 
Hoersten  Quirk,  modern  living  assistant 
editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald,  for 
her  entry  “Family  Doctor  Making  a 
Comeback.”  Mrs.  Quirk  will  receive  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  a  $750  cash  award. 

The  third  place  award  went  to  Alton 
Blakeslee,  Associated  Press  science  editor. 
New  York,  for  his  entry,  “Family  Physi¬ 
cian  Filling  Gap  Left  by  Vanishing  GP.” 
.4  certificate  and  a  $250  cash  award  will 
be  presented  to  Blakeslee. 

The  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians  instituted  the  competition  to 
recognize  writers  and  editors  instrumental 
in  creating  public  awareness  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  present  health  care  structure  and 
the  role  of  the  family  doctor  in  helping 
families  benefit  from  that  structure. 

*  *  * 

SI>X  winner 

Robert  L.  Simison,  senior  in  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Kansas,  w'as  named 
winner  of  the  $2,500  Barney  Kilgore 
Aw’ard  for  1973,  sponsored  by  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation. 

The  national  award  competition  is  de¬ 
signed  to  recognize  outstanding  qualities 
in  college  journalists.  It  is  named  for  the 
late  Bernard  Kilgore,  who  was  president 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  honorary 
national  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  society. 

Simison  will  receive  his  cash  prize  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  to  be  held  this  November  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Simison,  21,  is  editor-elect  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  Daily  Kansan.  He  has 
worked  this  summer  as  an  intern  in  the 
Dallas  bureau  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  held  internships  earlier  w'ith  the  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Chemistry  prize 

Ronald  M.  Kotulak,  science  and  medi¬ 
cine  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  1974 
winner  of  the  American  Chemical  Soci¬ 
ety’s  $2,000  James  T.  Grady  Award  for 
Interpreting  Chemistry  for  the  Public. 

Kotulak  is  being  recognized  for  his 
writings  on  chemistry-oriented  subjects, 
in  which  he  demonstrates  exceptional  abil¬ 
ity  to  interpret  the  often  complicated 
facts  in  terms  the  public  finds  interest¬ 
ing.  In  particular,  he  is  cited  for  two  six- 
part  stories  on  brain  research  and  malnu¬ 
trition  in  the  “normal”  diet,  and  four 
feature  articles  on  cancer  research,  func¬ 
tions  of  the  lungs,  creation  of  life  in  the 
laboratory,  and  possible  life  on  other 
planets. 

As  a  columnist  for  the  Tribune,  now 
syndicated,  he  has  written  thousands  of 
articles  on  science  topics  during  his  ten 
years  as  science  reporter  and  editor.  He  is 


McLain  Kotulak 


reported  to  have  stated  during  an  inter¬ 
view  that  “everything  in  science  and  med¬ 
icine  revolves  around  chemistry,”  and  this 
belief  is  reflected  in  his  writings. 

•  *  « 

Fourth  Estate 

The  National  Press  Club’s  first  Fourth 
Estate  Award  for  distinguished  service  to 
journalism  wdll  be  presented  to  Walter 
Cronkite,  CBS  news  correspondent,  on 
Oct.  19.  Cronkite  will  accept  a  plaque  and 
address  a  black-tie  dinner. 

Donald  R.  Larrabee,  Club  president,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  award,  noted  that  the  NPC 
has  played  host  to  more  heads  of  state  and 
prominent  world  figures  in  its  65-year  his¬ 
tory  than  any  other  news  organization, 
but  has  never  before  recognized  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders  in  the  profession.  Similar 
awards  will  be  made  periodically  in  future 
years. 

• 

Award  will  recognize 
changed  women’s  pages 

The  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper 
Awards  Program  has  added  a  new  catego¬ 
ry,  a  special  Metro  Cla.ss  for  newspapers 
of  more  than  200,000  daily  circulation. 

This  adds  $1,750  to  the  cash  awards  in 
the  notional  competition  sponsored  by  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Awards 
this  year  will  total  about  $12,000. 

Prof.  Robert  Ilosokawa,  program  direc¬ 
tor,  in  announcing  the  new  category  said, 
“The  switch  from  traditional  women’s  sec¬ 
tions  to  the  broader  and  deeper  coverage 
of  social  issues  is  accelerating.  Nowhere 
is  the  high  caliber  of  this  changing  cover¬ 
age  more  evident  than  in  the  bigger  pa¬ 
pers. 

“They  have  taken  the  usual  food- 
fashions-furnishings  and  society  news  and 
given  it  added  significance.  Instead  of 
publishing  just  recipes,  newspapers  are 
covering  food  costs  and  nutrition.  Instead 
of  listing  weddings  and  engagements,  edi¬ 
tors  are  writing  about  the  various  sociolo¬ 
gical  aspects  of  family  life. 

“Big  city  papers  are  packaging  this 
copy  into  attractive,  readable  and  in¬ 
formative  lifestyle  sections — sometimes 
several  sections.  Women’s  pages  are 
evolving  into  quality-of-life  sections  as 
they  combine  in-depth  socio-economic  news 
with  home  recreation,  entertainment,  the 
arts  and  leisure.” 

Although  medium-size  and  smaller 
dailies  also  reflect  the  change  to  expanded 
coverage,  it  is  in  the  big  city  newspaper 
that  the  excellence  is  so  evident,  Hosoka- 
wa  said. 
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Postal  rates  up 
for  newspapers 


Postal  rates  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  go  up  September  9. 

The  higher  rates  range  from  5  percent 
on  some  types  of  third  class  bulk  mail  to 
20  percent  for  certain  second  class  mail, 
which  includes  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  new  second  class  rate  will  be  4.9 
cents  per  pound  for  editorial  content  and 
the  following  schedule  will  apply  for  ad¬ 
vertising  content:  zones  1  and  2,  6.8 
cents;  zone  3,  7.8  cents;  zone  4,  9.7  cents; 
zone  5,  11.8  cents;  zone  6,  14  cents;  zone 
7, 15.4  cents;  and  zone  8, 17.8  cents. 

The  rate  increases  are  the  second  phase 
of  five  such  increases  the  Postal  Service 
has  scheduled  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
other  second  class  mail,  some  third  class 
nonprofit  bulk  mail  and  some  fourth  class 
categories,  mainly  books  and  records. 


WINNING  PAIR— A  cool  $500 
each  went  to  news  photog¬ 
raphers  who  covered  these  fire 
stores.  The  8th  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters  media  awards  went  to 
Bob  Bartosr,  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier- Post,  for  "Keeping  a 
Cool  Head"  (left),  the  100,- 
OOO-f-  circulation  winner.  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Gruver,  former  chief 
photographer  for  the  Annapo¬ 
lis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital  now 
free-lancing,  won  the  under 
100,000  circulation  competition 
for  "Up  to  Their  Ears"  (be¬ 
low)  . 


Papers  pay  for  press 
room  space  in  capitol 

The  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  have  reimbursed  the  state  for  use 
of  press  room  space  in  the  state  capitol. 
The  papers  sent  Gov.  Wendall  H.  Ford  a 
check  for  $799.52  as  voluntary  payment 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  The 
amount,  according  to  executive  editor  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Clark,  was  based  on  what  the  state 
charges  for  leasing  office  space  at  the 
Capitol  Plaza  building  in  Frankfort.  Clark 
said  the  paper’s  lawyers  said  private  firms 
cannot  legally  rent  or  lease  space  in  a 
state  building  under  present  state  law. 
Therefore,  he  said,  they  chose  the  volun¬ 
tary  payment  as  a  way  to  “reimburse 
taxpayers  for  use  of  their  property.” 


Blast  damages 
publisher’s  home 


An  explosive  which  police  said  was 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  home  of 
newspaper  executive  Donald  C.  Rowley 
Friday  (August  31)  night  shook  the 
Bunker  Hill  section  of  Ashtabula.  No  one 
was  injured. 

Rowley  is  publisher  of  the  Rowley  group 
of  Ohio  dailies  which  includes  the  struck 
Painesville  Telegraph.  International 
Typographical  Union  Local  53  struck  the 
Telegraph  July  6,  but  the  newspaper  has 
continued  to  publish. 

Several  windows  were  broken,  and  un¬ 
official  reports  said  there  was  considerable 
damages  to  one  room  of  the  house. 

Fire  damaged  a  warehouse  used  for 
storage  of  newsprint  by  the  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon  in  July  and  there  was  suspi¬ 
cion  of  arson  at  that  time. 


j  I  ,  j  owned  the  newspaper  since  1944. 

Join  weekly  acquired  The  North  Georgia  Tribune  brings  to  25 

the  number  of  weekly  newspapers  pub- 

bv  Neighbor  group  lished  by  the  Journal-Neighbor  group.  The 

JO  Or  Journal,  through  its  subsidiary  Neigh- 

The  North  Georgia  Tribune,  a  weekly  bor  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishes  24  subur- 

newspaper,  has  been  purchased  by  the  ban  newspapers  throughout  metropolitan 

Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal,  according  to  Atlanta.  In  addition,  the  Journal  also  pub- 

Otis  A.  Brumby  Jr.,  president  and  pub-  lisbes  North  Fulton  Today,  a  local  news 

lisher  of  the  Journal  and  Neighbor  News-  oriented  afternoon  daily  newspaper  serv- 

papers,  Inc.  ing  tbe  Roswell,  Alpharetta,  and  greater 

The  Tribune  was  pui’chased  from  Ralph  North  Fulton  area.  North  Fulton  Today 

D.  Owen  and  Clifford  E.  Owen,  who  have  was  started  on  -August  1. 
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Witmer  named 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  Tri-Cities 
Daily  has  appointed  the  Wallace  Witmer 
Company  as  its  general  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  effective  September  1,  1973. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAiLABLE 


AISTIQIKS 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 


CONTESTS 


PLAY  "BINGO  NAMES”  IN  YOUB 
NEWSPAPER.  The  new  people- 
pleasins  fun  game  for  all  ages.  Read- 
era  use  their  own  names  to  play  this 
fascinating,  addictive,  computerized, 
alphabetical  take-off  on  "Bingo”  I  Im¬ 
plement  for  Circulation,  Merchant 
Tie-in,  etc.  (Let  us  help  you  count 
the  ways!)  Send  for  sample  package: 
NUWORD  GAME.  INC.,  BOX  413, 
SOUTHFIELD,  MICH.  48075. 


GENERAL 


CONTEMPORARY  FEATURES 
Today’s  features  for  today’s  people: 
Contemi)orary  Newsfeature  of  the 
Week,  Changing  Woman,  Stock  Pot, 
Future  Tense.  The  now  subjects  in  now 
style.  For  samples,  write  Contemporary 
Features,  404,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 

10514.  Today  I 


PARENT  TIPS 


I  PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


TRAVEL 


I  YOLTt  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
I  you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
i  Places.  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS  AVAILABLE 

ADVERTISING?  Self-study  by  175-page 
book,  3  instruction  guides,  cassette 
tape  for  $49.  (or  send  25#  for  info) 
AAI-EP,  655  Teresita,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94127. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

GOOD  CLIMATE,  growing  commerce 
and  recreation  means  Zone  5  dealership 
growth  potential  I  cannot  handle.  Need 
promotion  minded  circulator  who  wants 
self  employment.  $65,000  cash  or  will 
split.  Box  1426,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
totally  new  patent  pending  product  used 
exclusively  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Trade  name  is  registered.  Price  includes 
machine  for  manufacturing  special  parts 
and  complete  inventory.  Unlimited  po¬ 
tential  for  only  $50,000  complete.  Box 
1443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDAHO  ANNUAL  outdoor  magazine. 
Outstanding  opportunity  in  growing 
recreational  field.  Write  P.O.  Box  7-F, 
Arvada,  Colo.  80001. 

^~NEWSPAPER^APPRAISER^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

mWSPAPER^ROKERS^ 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals:  (714)  982-0424 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

N^SPAPEtTBROKERS^ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  j 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news-  . 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  ! 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day-  ' 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  i 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  j 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER  ! 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER,  BROKER  | 
Eastern  Weekly  Newspapers 
Rt.  2,  Box  314,  Signal  Mtn.,  Tenn.  37377 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1502  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  M 
To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbi(iden  | 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

g  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  aso  Third  Am.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyobl*  with  erdtrJ 

4-wcel(s . $1.15  ptr  lint,  per  issue 

3-weelis . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  p«  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  In  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  it 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

fRomittonco  thoufd  accompany  elott- 
Iftod  copy  whon  submitted  vnlatt 
credit  has  boon  •stabllshodi . 

4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weoks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClossHled  Contract  Ratos  Avallablo 
On  Roquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSINO  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
8S0  Third  Avo.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

newsFaper'bro^rs 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
tor  piirrhase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Buildinpr 
Washinseton.  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisal,  eonsult- 
in<r.  Now  loratevi  convenient  to  Kansas 
City  International  Airport.  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho  Newspaper  Service.  New  ad¬ 
dress;  10000  West  75th  Street,  Shaw¬ 
nee  Mission,  Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913) 
236-5280;  Rea:  (913)  381-6815. 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  hafCRlinic  in  yo:ir  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  r240l. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
MontRomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


yEWSPAPKRS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  4— Weekly  duo  $700M  plu» 
Rro8«,  $1.50M  net.  excellent  ofiTset 
plant.  hiRh  Rrowth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Box  10.")3,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  WETEKLY  established  1908 
in  Area  3.  County  seat,  circulation 
over  4M.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  aR- 
Rressive  team.  Good  businessman  could 
double  current  $65M  gross  in  a  year. 
Computer  typesetting,  own  camera  and 
press.  Publisher  moving  back  to  metro 
area.  Award-winning  paper.  Box  1285, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERfrO^ALE 


SEE  PUNCH  LINE  BELOW 

FOR  SALE 

73  year  old  weekly.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment.  3  story  solid  brick  buildinq, 
8  room  apartment,  6,000  sq.  ft. 
for  expansion.  No  parking  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  Lakewood,  Ocean  County,  N.J. 
— the  holtest  growth  county  in  the 
entire  nation.  Now  operating  at  a 
loss  for  valid  reasons.  Ideal  proj¬ 
ect  for  a  qualified  man  and  wife 
team. 

PUNCH  LINE  IS;  Owner  now  in 
position  to  accept  a  heavy  loss 
for  tax  reasons.  Send  inquiries  to 
P.  Malmone,  212  Hooper  Ave., 
Toms  River,  N.J.  08753  or  call 
(201)  244-3148  a^ter  7  p.m. 


LEGAL  WEEKLY 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 

$55,000  gross  can  e.nsily  be  tripled  by 
live  operator.  Fabulous  central  Jersey 
growth  area.  E'ull  price  only  $35,000. 
llalf  cash  required.  Good  terms. 

OAKWOOD  REALTY.  BROKERS 
P.O.  Box  957,  Lakewood,  N.J.  08701 
(201)  363-1280 

ENTERTAINMENT,  ART  WEJEKLY 
in  Zone  2  capital  area;  potential :  needs 
ad  man;  possible  for  team;  wonderful 
terms.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AREA  1 — Weekly  with  gross  of  $400,000 
— sales  volume  growth  at  15%  'per 
annum.  Price  includes  land,  offset  and 
letterpress  equipment,  building.  Will 
sell  business  alone.  Priced  at  $325,000 
with  land  and  buildings.  Box  1345, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  STATE:  Bright.  profiN 
able,  growing  twice  weekly,  captive 
shopper,  second  weekly  (new),  expan¬ 
sion  plans  galore;  average  20%  growth  j 
per  year  last  4  years.  Sell  $.85,000  now, 
higher  as  acquisitions  dictate,  ^x  ' 
884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks 
small  or  medium  established  weekly,  all 
or  active  interest.  Will  consider  co-op 
or  lease  with  option.  Serious,  qualifie<l 
buyer.  Box  1359,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictLv  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  large  weekly/small  daily. 
Box  1283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER;  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
Invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing,  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department. 
250  W.  STth  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^'^COMPOSINcliOOM 


GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  iilants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  use<l  Compugraphics.  Fo- 
totype  Compositors.  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020.  Photon  713-5.  Llnofilm 
Quirk,  ATI-’,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp..  Berlin,  Wis. 
.54923  or  IS  VV.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 


AREA  3  offset  weekly  group.  Gross 
over  $400,000.  Profitable.  Dynamic 
area,  unlimited  potential.  Want  pub¬ 
licly  traded  stock  for  part  or  all.  Box 
1394,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


16,000  CIRCULATION  tabloid  weekly. 
$125,000  gross,  starting  third  year. 
Good  potential.  (I’m  tired.)  Free  Press, 
Selma,  Ala.  36701. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  DAILY  in 
Zone  8,  grossing  over  $226M,  price 
$237M,  building  $50M,  29%  down. 

Dean  M.  Sellers,  Broker,  808  N.  Miller, 
Mesa,  Ariz,  85203. 


GROWING  AREA,  Growing  Paper — 
Nobody  tops  our  weekly  in  one  of  New 
York’s  most  scenic  areas.  Modern  off¬ 
set  equipment  producing  a  quality 
product.  Small  enough  for  a  husband- 
wife  team,  large  enough  to  challenge. 
Priced  to  sell  at  $25,000.  Box  1487, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPIIIC 
All  models.  Service  provide<l  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Provlucts. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  23.5-7614. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — -Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 

WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don't  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


ENGRAVING 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER.  Enlarges 
and  reduces,  duo  screens  85  and  65, 
tip-top  condition,  best  offer  over  $2,800. 
Review  Corp.,  Darien,  Conn.  06820. 
Phone  (203)  655-1474. 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE:  Cheshire  model  C  auto¬ 
matic  addressing  machine.  $4500  FOB 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 

MUELLER  INSERTING  MACHINE 
Model  EMIO-N.  Includes  1  main  section 
feeder.  1  opening  station.  1  insert  feeder 
and  conveyor  belt  delivery  unit;  with 
electrical  equipment  and  controls.  Call 
or  write  Somerset  Publishing  Co..  320 
Campus  Dr.,  Somerset,  N.J.  08873. 
(201)  469-0400. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers’  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wis.  6492.3. 
phone  (414)  361-0660.  or  18  W.  22nd. 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp-.  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


6-UNIT  COTTRELL  V-15A,  in¬ 
stalled  new  December  1972.  In¬ 
cludes  30hp  drive,  50"  roll  stands, 
Baldwin  water  system,  hoist,  re¬ 
lated  miscellaneous.  This  is  a  rare 
buy  in  a  press  of  this  size,  this 
age.  $100,000.  Delivery  in  4  weeks. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 
(404)  448-6560 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS  UNITS, 
roll  stands,  former,  etc.  Giveaway 
prices.  Bill  Schoepke,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions.  P.O.  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights. 
I  III.  60006. 

'  GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Community. 

GOSS  4  unit  Urbanite. 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  units,  new 
1968.  with  folder. 

CO’TTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-li, 

I  excellent  condition. 

I  COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22%  x 
I  31.  2,  3  or  4  unit  presses, 
j  NEWSKING  4  unit.  5  years  old. 

I  COLOR  KING  3  unit,  new  1968. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  788-1200 


COLOR  KING,  2  units,  2  roll  sUnds. 
quarter  folder,  counterstacker,  electric 
I  roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  can  sea 
!  running,  about  1964.  $32,500.  E.  H 
:  Richey  C!o.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Calif.  90015.  (213)  748-5964. 


WEB  PRESS  TRADE-INS 
Color  King — 1966 

II  Unit  Press  complete — $34,000 

III  Unit  Press  complete — $49,000 

IV  Unit  Press  complete — $64,000 
V  Unit  Press  complete — $79,000 

II  Unit  Pacer  36 — New  in  1969 — Re¬ 
built  by  Web  Press  (Corporation,  com¬ 
plete  with  heavy  duty  half-quarter 
double  parallel  commercial  folder,  40hp 
DC  drive— $42,000. 

II  Unit  ’Thatcher — Rebuilt  18  months 
ago  by  Web  Press  Corporation,  includ¬ 
ing  new  helical  gears,  complete — 
$30,000. 

Rebuilt  Color  King  units  and  roll  stand 
—$15,000. 

Econ-O-Web  perfector  press,  one  to 
eight  units,  available  for  immediate 
installation.  We  will  take  your  trade. 
Send  for  our  complete  new  and  used 
equipment  list,  and  the  dealer  nearest 
you. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
200  S.W.  Michigan  Street 
Seattle,  Washington  98106 
(206)  762-6770 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^PRES^ES&lilACHINERY^ 


For  %alo  oxelotivoly  by 

TENAKILL 

ASSOCIATES 

GOSS 

METRO 

PRESS 

Avalloblo  Immodlatoly 


Cutoff  22%  inches, 
web  width  57  to  67  inches. 
Erected  July,  1969 

Layout  of  press,  left  to 
right: 

Mono  unit — mono  unit — 
folder  —  3-color  unit  — 
mono  unit  —  mono  unit 
—  mono  unit  —  folder  — 
3-color  unit  —  mono  unit. 

Each  folder  is  Uniflow,  2-1 
with  double  former  and 
double  delivery  .  .  .  and 
with  four  Ferag  Conveyors. 

Press  dimensions:  Length 
— 87  ft.  4  in.;  width — 29 
ft.;  height — 25  ft.  4  in. 

8  Goss  RTF’S 
Web  Break  Detectors 


GOSS 
HEADLINER 
MARK  I 


18  units,  arranged  as  two 
9-un;t  presses,  cutoff  22- 
9  half  color  decks,  all 
units  reversible;  4  double 
2:1  folders,  all  equipped 
with  upper  formers.  Manu¬ 
factured  1949-1960. 

Avalloblo  July  1975. 

TENAKILL 

ASSOCIATES, 

INC. 

(Successors  to 
Bon  Shulmon  Assocs.) 

135  Lawrence  Street 
Hackensack,  N.J.  07602 
Phone:  (201)  487-7717 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

6-UNIT  SUBURBAN,  folder.  Also  3 
single  Suburban  units.  3-unit  Com- 
munity.  Claremont  Press,  606  Arballo 
Dr.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132.  (415) 
687-2866. 

COLE  MODETL  101  quarter  folder  and 
two  knife  trimmer  with  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  for  Goss  Suburban.  Like  new,  half 
price.  FOLDER,  909  E.  69th  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  (213)  236-3131. 


TWO  (2)  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  150hp 
direct  current  motors.  230  volts,  speed 
400  to  1200,  amperes  636,  Shunt  Stab 
wound,  form  AA,  constant  torque,  type 
CD  187.  Motors  from  dismantled  Hoe 
press.  Make  an  offer.  W.  Paul  Harris, 
Clearwater  Sun,  Clearwater,  Fla. 
33517.  PH:  (813)  447-6431. 


WANTED  TO  BLY 


CUTLER-HAMMER  90*  converging 
transfer  switch  (stack  transfer).  Con¬ 
tact  A.  R.  Shuman,  P.O.  Box  800, 
Princeton,  N.J,  08540.  (609)  452-2000. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CIRCVLATION  CONSULTANT 


ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  Well- 
experienced  on  M-E-S  pai>ers,  large 
and  small  dailies,  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Methods  and  procedures  that 
get  best  results  with  increased  sales 
and  revenue.  Will  organize  and  train 
staff,  set  up  bud^t  and  cost  control, 
handle  labor  relations.  Many  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  metropolitan 
areas.  Box  1375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  669-6888 


Help 

Wanted. •• 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP  NOTCD  ADMINISTRATOR  — 
Lar^,  established  distribution  and  pub¬ 
lication  firm  presently  operating  in  4 
states  needs  top  quality  administrator 
for  San  Diego,  California  branch.  Ex- 
I>erience  in  advertising  and  circulation 
heli>s,  but  not  necessary.  Starting  salary 
$20,000  plus  incentive  for  right  indi¬ 
vidual.  ^nd  resume  to  CBA  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Streckles  Bldg.,  121  Broadway, 
Suite  245,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

gen^aiTmanager 

WEB  OFFSET 

Modem  plant  offers  growth  opportunity 
to  profit-minded  shirt  sleeve  executive. 
Investment  encouraged.  Excellent  loca¬ 
tion,  Zone  2.  High  potential  over  pres¬ 
ent  $1,000,000  volume.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  RAISE 
15%  -  25%  -  36% 

If  you’re  a  media  executive  not  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  your  present  job  but 
willing  to  listen  to  significant  career 
opportunity,  contact  us.  We  may  have 
opening  now  paying  substantially  more 
than  you  make,  for  which  you’re  the 
logical  person.  You  can  deal  discretely 
with  our  completely  ethical  firm  in 
absolute  confidence.  We  have  to  stay 
confidential.  We’re  nation’s  only  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Search  Firm  exclusively  media. 
Most  jobs  fee  paid  by  employer.  Ice¬ 
land  Gourley,  GOURLEY  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES,  Suite  200  Capitol  Executive 
Bldg.,  Box  53404,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
I  73106. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 


AREA  #1 

Pressroom  Supt. 

$15-17,000 

System  Analyst 

16-20,00 

Production  Mgr. 

30-35,000 

General  Manager 

17-20,000 

AREA  #2 

Pressroom  Foreman 

$14-16,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  12-15,000 

Mailroom  Supt. 

18-20,000 

Asst.  Production  Mgr. 

11-14,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  13,16,000 

Production  Mgr. 

18-20,000  I 

Composing  Room  Foreman  23-26,000 

Ad  Sales 

to  $15,000 

Ad  Manager 

15-20,000 

Ad  Director 

14-18,000 

Circulation  Director 

17-20,000 

General  Manager 

to  $25,000-1- 

Business  Manager 

12-15,000 

AREA  #3 

Composing  Room 

Foreman 

$16-18,000 

Programmer 

12-15,000 

Classified  Ad  Mgr. 

15-17,000 

Circulation  Manager 

20-25,000 

Circulation  Manager 

1 8-20,000 

(Circulation  Director 

17-20,000 

AREA  #4 

Production  Supv. 

$16-19,000 

Dir.  of  Produciton 

30-40,000 

I.E. 

15-18,000 

Quality  Engineer 

11-14,000 

Asst.  C.  R.  Mgr. 

14-16,000 

AREA  *5 

Production  Engineer 

$14-16,000 

Production  Manager 

13-17,000 

Pressroom  Foreman 

13-15,000 

Asst.  Production  Mgr. 

17-19,000 

Ad  Salesmen 

14-16,000 

Circulation  Manager 

13-15,000 

V.P.  and  G.M. 

25-30,000 

Business  Manager 

13-16,000 

Asst,  to  President 

17-20,000 

AREA  *6 

Pressroom  Foreman 

$13-16,000 

Production  Manager 

16-20,000 

Asst.  Circ.  Mgr. 

13-15,000 

Business  Manager 

20-25,000 

AREA  *7 

Production  Mgr. 

$16-19,000 

Ad  Salesman 

10-13,000 

Ad  Director 

16-20,000 

AREA  *9 

Production  Mgr. 

$25-35,000 

Composing  Room  Foreman  18-22,000 

Classified  Ad  Mgr. 

17-23,000 

Display  Ad  Manager 

17-23,000 

Dir.  of  Operations 

30-35,000 

All  Positions  Fee  Paid 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 

33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
216-565-0800 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7200 
6-day  daily.  Town  16,000.  Permanent. 
This  is  ncA  a  chain  paper.  Top  salary, 
bonus,  depending  upon  exjrerience,  rec¬ 
ord.  Good  county  seat  town,  exclusive. 
Eid  Livermore,  Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Herald. 
(918)  224-5185  or  (918)  224-3247 

(home). 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  dally-Sunday  newspaper.  Wa 
want  a  person  with  ideas  plus  vision 
and  imagination  who  can  build  circu¬ 
lation.  No  strong  restrictions  on  prt^ 
motion  money  spent — just  so  we  get 
results.  Prefer  individual  who  has  had 
actual  circulation  experience.  You  will 
be  recognized  in  keeping  with  your 
ability  and  results  secured.  Starting 
salary  $200  week  plus  bonus.  Many 
fringes:  free  life  insurance.  Blue  Cross 
for  family,  retirement,  etc.  Car  fur¬ 
nished.  Write  Box  1433,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  give  full  particulars  about 
yourself  and  experience. 


NORTH  •  SOUTH  •  EAST  •  WEST 

EltP  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
COVER  THE  JOB  MARKETI 


NORTH 


SMALL  AREA  1  DAILY  needs  edi¬ 
torial,  feature  writer  who  can  do 
it  all  when  needed.  Independent, 
lilieral,  strong  on  local  issues.  Full 
particulars  to  Box  xxx.  Editor  & 
Pubisher. 


B7  APPLICANTS 
5  Maes,  3  times 
Total  cost:  S28.50 


SOUTH 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR — Medium  sized 
daily  with  unusual  concentration 
of  colleges  and  high  schools  in  cir¬ 
culation  area  desires  sports  editor 
for  building  department,  enthusi¬ 
astic  coverage  and  writing  occa¬ 
sional  column.  Zone  4.  Apply  to 
Box  xxx.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

56  APPLICANTS 
7  lines,  4  times 
Total  cost:  $49.60 


EAST 

REPORTER  with  editorial  ambi¬ 
tions.  Zone  2.  30,000  weekly.  Box 
xxx.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


46  APPLICANTS 
3  lines,  4  times 
Total  cost:  $22.40 


WEST 

TOP  EDITOR  for  metro  daily  in 
Zone  9.  Position  demands  i)erBon 
of  power,  ability  and  statue.  Must 
be  capable  of  Iniilding  or  revami)- 
ing  staff  and  will  handle  entire 
Editorial  responsibility.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  xxx,  Exlitor  &  Ihiblisher. 


67  APPLICANTS 
7  lines,  4  times 
Total  cost:  $49.60 

AND  ALL  POINTS  IN  BETWEEN! 

Don't  think  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  has  an  exclusive  on  our 
readership  —  in  weeks  to  come 
we'll  show  you  how  we've  staffed 
all  the  other  departments  in 
newspapers  around  the  country. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ads  are 
as  effective  in  the 
newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's 
classifieds  are  in 
your  community. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COME  GROW  WITH  US 
We're  looking  for  an  ambitious  district 
mannKcr  who  is  willinjr  to  work  hard  to 
Ket  ahead.  We  have  a  fine  procluct  in  a 
rapidly  Rrowing  area.  As  we  continue 
to  Brow,  those  responsible  will  grow 
with  us.  We  offer  a  Rood  startinR  sal¬ 
ary.  bonus  plan  and  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  David  D.  Stillwell. 
Naples  Daily  News.  Naples,  Fla.  33940. 
No  phone  calls  please. 

CIRCULATOR  —  True  opportunity  to 
ortranize  and  lead  a  substantial  de¬ 
partment.  emphasis  on  sales.  Com¬ 
petitive  field.  Solid  knowledfte  of  fun¬ 
damentals  important.  6-dny  PM,  Zone 
2,  well  over  .lOM  now.  Please  write 
your  full  history,  with  present  com¬ 
pensation,  in  confidence.  Box  1423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY 

Our  me<lium  size  daily  (70,000)  is 
seekinu  a  No.  2  person  who  wants  to 
lie  No.  1,  to  assist  our  Circulation 
ManoKer  in  full  ranRO  of  duties,  in- 
cludinB  marketinK,  promotion^  and  dis¬ 
tribution  planninft.  Our  candidate  also 
develops  budRcts.  executes  department 
proRrams  and  directs  the  supervision 
of  distribution  manager,  mailroom 
and  office  personnel. 

An  exiierienctsl  self-starter,  caRer  for 
a  challenRe  will  start  at  $11-12.000 
plus  excellent  benefits.  We  need  you 
now!  Send  resume  st.atinR  qualifications 
anil  salary  expectations  to  Box  1187, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  manaRcr 
— Northern  California  suburban  daily 
seeks  person  with  Rood  educational 
backRround,  sales  and  administrative 
ability  to  assist  circulation  manoRer. 
Some  daily  newspaper  circulation  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Experience  in  news¬ 
paper  sales,  production  or  business  of¬ 
fice  helpful.  Send  letter  and  written 
resume  of  backRround,  experience  and 
qualifications,  includinR  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to  Box  1.864,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  applications  will  be 
treated  confidentially. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

WE’VE  JUST  PROMOTED  the  classi¬ 
fied  manager  who  produced  a  30'  I  Rain. 
We  need  a  successor  who’ll  try  for  a 
gain  on  top  of  that.  Phone  room.  Tech¬ 
nological  expertise  vital.  Paid  company 
benefits,  commission  on  progressive 
Gannett  paper.  Send  full  resume  and 
salary  neeils  to  Paul  Flynn,  Advertising 
Director,  Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— One  of  the 
fastest  growing  weekly  classifieil  de¬ 
partments  in  the  country  neeils  a  real 
fire  eater  to  take  the  reins  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  trend.  Hard  work,  good  pay. 
Zone  9.  Box  1380,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLA 1  ADVERTISING 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  managerial  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Strong  on  sales,  with  drive  and 
ambition.  Philadelphia  Suburban  week¬ 
ly.  Salary,  commission,  Ixmus.  SUB¬ 
URBIA  WEEKLY,  P.O.  Box  8,  B.ala 
Cynwyd,  Pa.  19004. 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA  Gulf  daily. 
Are  you  the  Pro  with  track  shoes  that 
will  round  out  our  display  department? 
Fastest  growing  Florida  daily.  Salary, 
liberal  commission  plan,  bospitalization, 
retirement  plan.  Phone  or  write,  Mar¬ 
shall  Wyatt,  Ad  Director,  Naples  D.aily 
News,  1075  Central  Ave.,  Naples.  Fla. 
33940. 

WE’RE  STILL  GROWING  and  need  a 
good,  exiierienced  adman  with  ideas  to 
SELL  new  accounts  and  service  some 
old  ones  for  Nevada’s  newest,  largest 
(3,600)  weekly.  Start  $150.  You’ll  work 
with  small  crew  of  professionals  in  a 
new.  ultra-modern  offset  plant,  located 
in  thriving,  growing  small  town  in  the 
last  and  Iiest  of  the  West.  And  you’ll 
have  a  chance  to  learn  all  departments 
including  proiluction.  Write  fully,  with 
photo  and  sample  layouts,  to  Cal  Sun¬ 
derland,  Humboldt  Sun,  P.O.  Box  912, 
Winnemucca,  Nev.  89445. 


PWOMTSING  FUTURE  for  advertising 
salesman  in  rapidly  expanding  weekly 
local  TV  guide.  Possible  statewide  ad 
manager  imsition  witbin  24  months. 
Zone  7  with  freedom  of  B’ff  Skv  Coun¬ 
try.  Box  1482,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with 
strong  background  in  promotion,  sales 
and  layout.  Excellent  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  and  plenty  of  benefits.  Work 
with  young,  aggressive  staff  on  prize^ 
winning  daily  in  southwest  Missouri 
fnear  Kansas  City).  Write  or  call  Ben 
F.  Weir  Jr.,  Business  Manager, 
Nevada  Publishing  Co.,  181  S.  Cedar, 
Nevada,  Mo.  64772.  (417)  667-3344. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  a  gooil  background  in 
advertising  and  want  to  be  your  own 
boss,  our  organization  is  ready  to 
branch  out  and  needs  good  people  who 
want  to  make  top  dollar.  You  can  be¬ 
come  publisher  plus  Investment  of 
$.5000  required.  Call  Mr.  Hunter,  (312) 
471-2784. 

ADVERTISING 
MARKETING  MANAGER 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  un¬ 
usual  opening  in  its  sales  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  person  seasoneil  in 
selling  newspaper  advertising  in  a 
comiiet't've  market.  The  person  we 
are  looking  for  has  a  proven  record 
himself  ns  a  salesperson,  can  initi¬ 
ate  sales  ideas,  discipline  facts  and 
figures  and  supervise  spec  layout 
staff  to  backstop  aggressive  sales 
force.  Good  salary  plus  lilieral  va¬ 
cation,  meilicnl  and  retirement  ben¬ 
efits.  Apply  in  person  or  send  de¬ 
tailed  resume  outlining  experience, 
general  qualifications  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Department 

McClatchy  Newspapers 
21st  and  Q 

Sacramento,  Californi.a  95816 
(.An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer) 


WANTED:  Aggressive  ad  man/business 
manager  for  county  seat  Western  week¬ 
ly.  Some  editorial  background  desirable. 
Hospitalization,  life  insurance,  pension 
plan  furnished.  Good  salary  and  com¬ 
missions.  Great  hunting  and  fishing 
area.  Send  resume  including  eilucation. 
References  requireil.  Northside  News. 
P.O.  Box  468.  Jerome.  Idaho  83338. 
Attn:  Blake  Patterson,  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  WANTED  for  small  but 
moilern  6-day  offset  paper  with  monthly 
supplement.  Beginning  base  pay  $7200 
plus  5%  commission  on  sales.  Some 
travel  available  to  experienceil  person. 
Write  Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box 
79,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 

AD  MANAGER — Chance  to  build  strong 
sales  team  in  fast  growing  area  in  New 
EnRland,  so  tell  us  all  in  one  letter: 
GikmI  track  record  of  display  ad  sales: 
plus-business  promotions ;  ability  to 
manage,  train  staff  of  5.  Excellent  s.al- 
ary  and  bonus.  Ocean  and  mountain 
recre.ation.  Resume  to  include  earning 
record.  Box  1460.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
ability  to  write  some  news.  Experience 
on  free  circulation  helpful.  Should 
reach  5  figure  salary  in  6  months.  Job 
open  now.  Area  5.  Send  references 
to  Box  740.  Editor  it  Pubiisher. 

WANTED:  AD  MANAGFJR  AND 

SALESMAN.  HERALD,  MONTGOM¬ 
ERY,  WEST  VIRGINIA,  25186. 


BEAUTIFUL  AREA  on  the  salt  water, 
northern  Area  9,  neeils  an  aggressive 
advertising  man  for  weekly  newspaper 
and  related  publications.  Reply  to  Box 
1470,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  GROtTP  seeks 
management  trainee  for  Midwest  daily. 
Si'.me  newspaper  sales  exiterience,  and/ 
or  masters  degree  helpful.  We  need  a 
bright,  hard  working  individual  willing 
to  put  out  maximum  effort  for  maxi¬ 
mum  dollars  and  rapid  promotion. 
Starting  salary,  $20,000  plus  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1385,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.STRONG  EDITORIAL  PERSON  needed 
for  Western  county  seat  weekly.  Great 
hunting  and  fishing  area.  Send  resume 
including  education,  experience,  hob¬ 
bies.  current  photo.  References  reiiuireil. 
Northside  News.  P.O.  Box  468.  Jerome, 
Idaho  83338.  Attn :  Blake  Patterson, 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter- 
photographer.  Experienced.  Some  fea¬ 
tures.  Afternoon  offset,  12,600.  Write 
Editor,  Roswell  (New  Mexico)  Daily 
Record.  Send  references. 


DESKMAN 

Under  40,000  evening  and  Sunday  Zone 

5  operation  delivering  prize-winning 
product  seeks  deskman  to  join  staff  of 
26.  Involved  is  copy  reading,  head 
writing,  participation  in  news  decision, 
picture  selection,  makeup,  working  with 
professional  staff.  Ultra-modern  office 
and  plant,  newly  remodeled  quarters. 
Excellent  starting  pay,  year  end  bonus, 
free  insurance,  other  generous  benefits. 
Write  Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  good  South 
Carolina  weekly.  Send  snapshot  with 
complete  data  indicating  experience  and 
educational  background.  State  minimum 
salary  acceptable.  This  is  an  excellent 
opiKirtun'ty  in  major  university  com¬ 
munity.  Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
To  ramrod  fast-moving,  fast-growing 
.5nM-plus  morning  daily’s  staff  of  6  in 
South  Florida.  Heavy  emphasis  on  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration,  "people” 
angles,  horizontal,  airy  makeup.  Sports 
newsman — not  fan — requireil.  Position 
leans  slightly  more  toward  administra¬ 
tion  and  deskwork  than  writing.  Send 
resume,  clips,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1456,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANT  REPORTER  to  handle  woman’s  ! 
page,  other  features  and  stories  for  gooil  1 
.South  Carolina  weekly  located  in  out-  I 
standing  university  community.  Send  | 
complete  details  including  experience, 
training  and  snapshot.  Box  1453,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Enthusiastic  young  editor  to  assume  in¬ 
creasing  responsibilities  in  publication 
of  national  magazine.  Should  have 
pilot’s  license  and  interest  in  travel 
aspects  of  general  aviation.  Write  Brad 
Bierman,  Publisher  and  Editor,  Avia- 
t'on  Travel.  Box  7070,  Arlington,  Va. 
22207. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  9,500  circulation 
6-day  PM  daily  in  southwest  Nebraska. 
Sports  coverage  includes  more  than  a 
dozen  area  h’gh  schools  as  well  as 
McCook  College.  Present  sports  editor 
retiring.  Ideai  working  conditions  in¬ 
cluding  profit  sharing.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Gene  Morris.  Managing  Editor, 
McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Large  creative  service  offers  unusual 
opportunity  for  up  and  coming  news¬ 
man  with  at  least  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  field.  Must  be  able 
to  manage  people,  demonstrate  imag¬ 
inative  layout  ability,  and  write  ef¬ 
fectively.  To  such  a  person,  unlimited 
opportunities  for  advancement  exist. 
New  York  City  based.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements,  telephone  number 
to  Box  1414,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR/EDITOR 
The  best  art  director  has  an  editor’s 
instincts:  an  urge  not  only  to  present 
attractively  but  to  communicate  as 
well.  Our  need:  A  person  marrying  both 
concepts.  Someone  who  has  Siting 
background  but  the  vision  and  sense  of 
a  photographer,  artist  and  designer. 
Someone  who  goes  lieyond  the  best  lay¬ 
out  editor  in  presentation  skills  but  who 
knows  about  the  importance  of  words 
and  ideas  in  total  communication.  Ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  to  be  both  editor  and 
designer  on  our  metro  daily/Sunday 
fe.atures  team  (magazine,  section  fronts, 
etc.) — with  the  emphasis  on  art  di¬ 
rection.  Send  us  samples  and  your 
views.  Box  1471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Fast,  accurate,  im¬ 
aginative,  pains-taking,  for  one  of  the 
East’s  beat  middle-siz^  PM’s.  Excellent 
area  in  which  to  live,  new  plant,  chal¬ 
lenging  atmosphere,  demanding  editors. 
Resume  to  Box  1465,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee  has  staff  oi>ening  for 
a  pro — -a  “heavyweight”  who  can  swing 
from  rim  to  telegraph  desk  to  makeup 
to  slot  with  ease  ...  a  person  who  can 
write  hard-news  heads  that  will  with¬ 
stand  scrutiny  .  _ .  .a  person  whose 
news  judgment  is  solid,  imagination 
limber  and  stability  certain.  Heavy  vol¬ 
ume.  fast-dealing  desk,  three  editions 
daily.  Circulation  115M  PM.  140M 
Sunday  AM.  Salary  up  to  $16M  plus, 
based  on  experience  and  ability.  Lib¬ 
eral  employee  benefits.  Personal  inter¬ 
view  required  before  hiring.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  of  your  work  to: 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
THE  FRESNO  BEE 
1559  Van  Ness  Ave. 

Fresno,  Calif.  93786 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

IM.MEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  wrtter 
on  the  grow.  Here  you’ll  have  a  chance 
to  do  some  investigative  reporting,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  page  layout  and  photog¬ 
raphy  in  addition  to  straight  news 
work.  If  you’d  like  to  work  on  one  of 
west  Michigan’s  best  offset  dailies,  con¬ 
tact  me  now.  Fred  VandenBrand.  Man¬ 
aging  Eilitor,  Grand  Haven  Tribune, 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.  49417. 


TELETYPE  OPERATOR 

Metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2  offers 
real  opportunity  for  person  with  goc^ 
bnck$?round  in  electronics  and  interest 
in  latest  communications  systems. 
$16, 000-^18. 000  to  start.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  includingr  education  details  to 
Box  I486,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
!  wanted  for  afternoon  daily  of  17.500. 

!  Midwest  background  preferred.  Oppor- 
;  tunity  for  wide  range  of  writing  and 
;  reporting.  Good  starting  salary*  paid 
^nsion  program,  excellent  fringe  bene- 
,  fits.  Write  giving  all  details  to:  Dick 
:  Watts,  Editor,  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press, 
j  517  Broadway,  Logansport,  Ind.  46947. 


FEATL"RES  COPY  EDITOR 
We*re  looking  for  an  experienced  desk- 
man  \vith  an^  eye  for  style  and  crea¬ 
tivity  in  writing  and  a  flair  for  make¬ 
up  and  design.  You'll  be  working  with  a 
group  of  top-flight  writer-editors  who 
approach  each  project  as  something 
more  than  just  a  job.  Energy  and  ideas 
are  crucial  in  preparing  daily  and 
Sunday  entertainment  and  feature  sec¬ 
tions  on  Zone  5  metro,  ^nd  samples. 
Box  1475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  WE'VE  GOT  AN  IDEA  about  news 
I  coverage — local,  in-depth,  different 
I  and  in  a  wider  area.  To  make  it  a 
j  reality,  we  need  to  expand  our  staff 
!  and  staff  management.  We're  looking 
j  first  for  2  top-notch  managers  with 
j  solid  experience.  Call  one  a  city  ed- 
I  itor,  the  other  a  managing  ^itor. 
j  That'll  do  until  we  talk.  We're  a 
medium  sized  Southeast  daily  looking 
towards  a  new  staff  of  20  profes¬ 
sionals.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1801. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 1  year  experience  pre- 
ferre<l  but  will  consider  promising 
J-Grad  for  lively  15,000  daily  com- 
mittetl  to  complete  local  coverage.  In¬ 
clude  2  clips  in  letter  of  application  to 
Rol)ert  J.  Ritchie,  Editor,  Daily 
server,  Toms  River,  N.J.  08753. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Neivspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
.qnd  refer  it  on  current  job  opening,. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Maw.  01608 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  PRODUCTION 


EDITORIAL  PRODUCTION 

Opening  with  Chilton  Book  Co.  in 
Radnar,  Pennsylvania,  requires  1-2 
years  previous  training  in  art  scal¬ 
ing,  spacing  and  cast  off  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  production  of  mechan¬ 
icals.  For  an  interview,  call: 

Ms.  Fran  Varello 

(215)  687-8200,  ext.  2214 


FREELANCE 

TRAVEL  FEATURES  AND  PHOTOS  ^ 
needed.  Submit  to  Soul  Journey  Mag- 
asine,  Box  336,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
20044. 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY,  Zone  6, 
seeks  assistant  to  head  of  Reference 
Department.  Library  d^ree  and  news¬ 
paper  experience  required.  Box  1212, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


_ MAINTENANCE 

LINOFILM  MAINTENANCE  MAN  for 
newspaper  and  commercial  plant  lo¬ 
cated  in  beautiful  Northwest.  Salary 
open.  Excellent  benefit  program  in¬ 
cluding  profit  sharing.  Contact  Timm 
Johnson,  Clarke  Publishing  Co.,  2027 
N.W.  Overton,  Portland,  Ore.  97209. 
(503)  226-6201. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Fa.  17110. 

PHOTOGRAPHY^'''^ 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER— Seven-day, 
30,000  AM  offset  daily  in  Zone  3  city 
of  50,000.  Formal  training  in  photCK 
journlaism  desirable.  Must  be  a  good 
planner  and  manager.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1381, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  small  offset 
daily.  Good  pay  and  benefits  ready  for  a 
(lerson  who  can  direct  the  operation  of 
a  well-staffed  pressroom  and  who  will 
work  for  the  newspaiter  and  not  the 
union.  Southeast.  Box  1440,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN. 
We  are  looking  for  a  tierson  to  super¬ 
vise  our  morning-evening-Sunday  press¬ 
room  operation,  daily  combined  58,000, 
Sunday  63,000.  Letterfiex  with  Goss 
Headliner  6  units  and  halfdeck.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Please  send  experience 
and  references  to  Ogden  Nutting,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Ogden  Newspapers,  1500 
Main  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

We  need  a  no-nonsense  experienced  pro 
who  can  take  on  the  challenge  of  a 
6-day  AM  operation.  New  Scott  Super 
70  press.  Must  be  union  man.  Strong 
leadership  abilities  a  must.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  full  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Chart  area  2.  Box  1429, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEAD  OR  ASSISTANT  pressman,  Goss 
Urbanite,  for  suburban  Denver  group 
plant.  Minimum  2  years  experience. 
4-day,  40-hour  week,  3  days  to  enjoy 
mountains.  Call  collect:  (303)  892-5551. 

WANTED;  Experienced  pressman  and 
foreman  for  Goss  Offset.  The  Fayette 
Tribune,  Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia  25901. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEni  Classified  Ads 
are  as  effective  in  the  newspaper  com¬ 
munity  as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds 
are  in  your  community. 


PRODUCTION 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  DAILY 
has  opening  for  composing  room  fore-  | 
man.  Must  have  complete  knowledge  of  , 
cold  type  processes,  including  camera. 
Photon  experience  desirable.  Composing 
room  operating  under  union  contract.  | 
Good  salary;  good  benefits,  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  person.  Send  re¬ 
plies  in  strictest  confidence  to  Box 
1397,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


GOOD  COMBO  litho  cameraman- 
pressman  for  busy  Western  weekly. 
Great  hunting  and  fishing  area.  Send 
resume  including  education,  experience,  I 
hobbies  and  current  photo.  References  | 
required.  Northside  News,  P.O.  Box  | 
46S,  Jerome,  Idaho  83338.  Attn :  Blake 
Patterson.  Publisher. 

PLANT  ENGINEER,  experienced,  with  | 
d^ree  in  Mechanical  or  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  or  equivalent  exiierience. 
Some  experience  in  Air  Conditioning  I 
highly  desirable.  Midwest  location  with  I 
combined  circulation  of  250,000.  Write  { 
giving  e<lucation.  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1484.  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 

^"^'^BUlTRELATioNT'^  i 

EAST  COAST  electric  utility  seeks  | 
manager  of  internal  communications  | 
to  take  over  and  revitalize  employee  { 
new8pa|)er  and  to  originate,  plan  and  | 
coordinate  other  employee  communica¬ 
tions  programs  and  m^ia.  Utility  ex-  | 
perience  preferred  but  not  required. 
Box  1481,  Editor  Jt  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

$12,000-$14,000 

Connecticut  industrial  firm  is 
seeking  an  individual  with  a 
newswriting  background  and  ca¬ 
pable  to  editor  of  a  company 
newspaper. 

Will  also  assist  in  writing  press 
releases  and  performing  other 
public  relations  functions.  Please 
reply  in  confidence  to; 

Box  1467 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 


SALESMEN 

NEWS  INK  SALES 

Unique  positions  available  to 
individuals  who  are  knowledqaabla 
in  Web  Offset  operation. 

Although  we  prefer  someone  with 
a  sales  background,  we  will 
consider  individuals  who  are 
experienced  pressmen  or  familiar 
with  press  operations  and  have 
sales  ability. 

We  presently  have  openings  in  the 
Midwest  and  Southwest  areas 
(including  Florida). 

If  you  want  to  join  a  leader  in  the 
graphic  arts  field,  come  to  Sun 


an  excellent  earnings  potential 
with  salary,  bonus  ana  car  as  part 
of  package. 

Please  send  resume  in  confidence 
or  contact; 

TOM  WITKOWSKI 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation 

General  Printing  Ink  DIv. 
135  W.  Lake  St. 
Northlake,  III.  60164 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Positions 
Wonted  •  • . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


ENGINEER  M.E.  OR  E.E. 

To  work  for  large  Northeast  Daily  newspaper.  Must 
have  the  qualifications  and  degrees  to  handle  the 
maintenance  and  installation  of  all  mechanical  and 
electronic  equipment  in  our  new  and  up-to-date 
newspaper  plant.  Knowledge  of  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  desired  but  not  necessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  person  of  our  choice.  Good  pay,  incentive 
and  fringes.  Please  state  qualifications  in  first 
resume.  All  replies  confidential. 

Write  Box  1490,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


yy  -  ,,  |  CREATIVE  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  with 

_  i  major  daily  has  skills  to  manage  paper. 

'  Strong,  effective  performance  in  news, 

_ - _ -  i  features,  Sunday,  management  roles. 

SYNDIC  4TE  S4LES  Resume.  Box  1466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  SALESMEN  for  syndicate.  PROFIT-ORIENTED  EXECUTIVE 

Experienced  all  phases.  Executive  14 
vears  in  advertising,  personnel,  cir- 
confidential,  culation,  assistant  business/general 

DD/-irxxr/'>i'ix-ka/  manager.  Strong  negotiations,  OSHA, 

rlxfJlHJL, I  HflS  EEOC.  Will  relocate.  For  resume  call 

— — ■ — ■ — -  write  A  J.  Pranger,  8  Roselin  Ave., 

Quincy.  Mass,  02169.  (617)  472-7000 
wj— I  office,  479-4974  home. 

ni  OVERWORKED  EDITORS  AND  PUB- 

11  LISHERS:  Where  do  you  need  help  the 

II  most — editorial,  administrative,  sales? 

II  I’ve  done  it  all.  And  I’ve  got  an  MBA 

II  to  bring  management  objectives  to  any 

■■  ■■  II  assignment.  Let  me  help  you  make  your 

II  publication  growl  Box  1343,  Editor  & 

II  Publisher. 

■  11  EXPERIENCED,  mature,  profit  or- 

II  iented,  yet  young  enough  at  43  to  be¬ 
ll  come  an  asset  to  your  paper  and  com- 
_ K  A .  II  munity  for  many  years.  For  details, 

3r.  IVlUST  II  write  Box  1420,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

nrllo  tho  II  newspaper  couple  in  early  80’s 

IIUIC  II  1C  II  seeks  opportunity  to  manage  and  ex- 

.  II  pand  community  newspaper  with  option 

jpo|  ^nH  II  to  buy.  Reportorial  and  managerial  ex- 

tsiiVA  ■■  perience  on  large  dailies.  Resume  on 

II  request.  Box  1421,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

II  YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  can  operate  your 

^  Onilin  II  15.000-30,000  circulation  daily  or  help 

I  CL|UI|J-  II  you  set  policy  at  group  level.  Has  dra- 

II  matically  improved  every  situation  en- 

Y  ODDOr*  II  counter^.  Anxious  to  join  progressive 

II  management  for  long  haul.  Box  1459, 

II  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nr^nTi\/£3  II 


.  FACE  FACTS 

in  Tirst  II  You  need  someone  NOW  to  convince 

your  readers  and  advertisers  that  your 
paper  improves  their  minds  and  their 
profits.  As  a  much  experienced  news¬ 
paperman,  I  can  do  that  for  you.  Box 
.  1483.  Ikiitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  At  31,  experience  includes  man¬ 
agement  of  19M  daily,  ad  agency, 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  teaching  uni- 
verslty  course  in  advertising  design  and 
sales.  Box  916,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsnted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CAHTOOISISTS 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


CARTOONIST  with  heavy  cre<lentials 
seeks  newspaper  post.  Currently  doini; 
two  syndicate  features.  Ane  3o.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATlOy 


MATURE  MANAGER  supervisor  25 
years  all  phases,  full  of  vim  and  vine- 
(far,  hijth  on  sales,  service,  collections 
and  promotions,  look  me  over.  Box  1450. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ClRCtn.ATION  MANAGER;  Capable. 
qualifie<l  assistant  ready  to  step  up; 
prefer  daily  up  to' 20,000  in  Zone  3  or 
4  ;  Stroni?  in  leadership  and  motivation. 
Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced  department  mnnaKer-37- 
with  15  years  of  proven  success  on 
major  East  Coast  7  ilay  AM  metro  as 
district  manager,  area  supervisor,  chief 
supervisor  city-suburban  zone  manaRer, 
promotion  manairer,  sales  manaRer, 
marketinR  manaRer.  Position  must  be 
challenRinR.  lewardinR  anil  olTer  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Available 
immediately  and  willinR  to  relocate. 
Resume  upon  request.  Hob  Passero,  2412 
Hartford  Dr.,  Glendora,  N.J.  0S029. 


EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOR  seeks 
to  liecome  Assistant  Home  Delivery 
ManaRer,  Home  Delivery  ManORer,  in  a 
large  company,  or  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager,  Circulation  Manager,  in  a 
small  company.  Black  man.  family 
man,  age  31,  13  years  experience  with  | 
major  newspaiiers  with  lOOM  to  500M 
dailies  and  Sundays/District  Manager 
type/ Little  Merchant  and  others/ BS 
Business  Administration.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  8,  consider  others.  Box  1370,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISELA Y  ADI  ERTISIM; 

AD  MANAGER-PLUS,  with  35':  sales 
increase  in  current  job  with  multi¬ 
weekly  and  shopjier,  seeks  greater  po¬ 
tential.  Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  50.  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  3. 
4.  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
salesman  needs  a  challenge,  wants  to 
move  into  management.  Would  like 
Zone  7,  8  or  9.  Bo.x  1478,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER— Young,  energetic 
award-winner  experienced  In  layout, 
eiliting,  column  and  feature  writing, 
beat  reporting.  Bored  with  general  as¬ 
signment  wire  service  reporting.  Will 
travel.  Box  1 146.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  small  daily  or  goorl  weekly : 
or  wire  e<litor,  city  editor  medium 
daily;  14  years  varied  experience.  Box 
1410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMMUNITY  NEWS  motivated,  award¬ 
winning  e<litor-writer  seeks  to  escape 
frigid  snowI)elt.  Staff  teamwork,  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence  stressed.  Call  (406) 
683-2141. 


.  EDITOR  —  White  House  speech  | 
writer  desires  return  to  Journalism 
as  editor,  editorial  director  or 
Washington  correspondent.  Excel¬ 
lent  news  background.  Box  1458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALLY  QUINN  is  in  New  York.  I'm 
staying  in  Washington.  D.C.  Seek  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Talented,  versatile.  Hill  ex- 
I)erience,  aspiring  reporter,  age  27, 
good  investigative  work,  speech  writing, 
photography.  Box  1445,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATURE.  EXPERIENCED  sports- 
writer-editor.  outdoor  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher  in  22nd  year  same  job.  Reason 
for  making  change  not  job-connected. 
Know  all  sports.  Write  Box  1348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIOUS  June  BA  seeks  first 
newspaper  job.  Eager  to  learn  the 
trade.  Resume  and  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Don’t  lie  sad,  hire  the  grad.  Box 
1461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIH/NCED  WRITER,  photogra¬ 
pher,  graphics,  printing.  BA  Photo¬ 
journalism,  MS  Mass  Communications. 
Box  155,  Saratoga,  Calif.  95070. 


1973  BA  WANTS  reporting  job.  sports 
or  news,  any  size  paper.  Prefer  New 
York  State,  but  will  relocate.  Box  1437, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHED  NOVELIST,  top  editor, 
seeks  magazine  work  in  New  York  City. 
Box  1441,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

COURT  AND/OR  POLICE  BEAT— 5 
years  on  suburban  newspaper  chain,  2 
.vears  on  military  newspapers,  5  years 
i’R  work  in  New  York  area.  Instinct  for 
news.  I'eatures  with  impact.  Heavy  re¬ 
write  with  color  and  siieed.  College 
majors:  Journalism,  Theology.  Single, 
47,  male.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rirrURE  desk/city  desk.  Mr. 

Editor:  Are  you  ready  to  upgrade  photo 
usage?  I’m  your  man.  Responsible,  ex- 
Iierienceil  newsman,  20  years  plus  on 
dailies.  Knows  picture  editing,  caption¬ 
ing.  layout,  writing,  photography.  Box 
1319,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR,  now 
editor  in  industry,  seeks  responsible 
news  job  on  meilium  or  small  daily  em¬ 
phasizing  local  news.  Experienced  all 
tasks,  including  editorial  page.  Mid¬ 
west  small  town  native.  .AB,  SDX,  fam¬ 
ily.  Box  14'5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.TOI'BN.M.ISM  TEACHER  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  reiiorter.  Roger  Anderson,  6319 
Lakewooil  Blvd.  S.W.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98499.  Tel:  (206)  .582-1345. 

YOUNG  MAN,  WILLING  WORKER, 
SEEK.S  JOB  ON  NEWSPAPER.  BOX 
1382,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

HUNGRY.  HONEST  investigative  re¬ 
porter.  White  ghetto  male.  Limited  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  challenge.  Travel  any¬ 
where.  Salary  $175.  Box  1431,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CONSERVATIVE  EDITORIAL 
WRITER  —  Young  and  experienced. 
Skilled  with  wit.  humor  and  wisdom,  j 
Box  1447.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

BEST  MAN  FOR  YOUR 
OPENING  PROBABLY 
IS  NOT  LOOKING 

,  We  have  a  file  and  contact  with  all 
I  level  media  executives  who  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  present  job.  But  we’ve  ! 
!  iiersuaded  the  more  ambitious  ones —  , 
the  kind  you  want —  to  listen  to  sig-  ' 
nificant  career  opportunities.  Dedicated 
professionals  who  will  not  answer  blind 
ad  but  will  deal  through  ethical,  con¬ 
fidential  Me<lia  Executive  Search  firm 
like  ours.  We're  nation’s  only  head 
hunters  dealing  exclusively  in  Media 
Executives.  Leland  Gourley,  GOURLEY 
ASSOCIATES.  Suite  200  Capitol  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Bidg.,  Box  53404,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  73105.  (405)  .521-9721. 


REPORTER,  Business,  Legislation, 
Land  Use,  seeks  Zone  2  or  3  location ; 
2  years  media.  10  years  government  and 
industry.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  DON’T  CARRY  A  CAMERA  OR 
WIND  TAPE,  BUT  IF  YOU  DIDN’T 
ANSWER  MY  JUNE  30  AD— ALL  IS 
NOT  WRITE  WITH  YOUR  WORLD. 
•TOP  DOLLAR"  MEANS  A  MEASLY 
$2.50  MINIML’M.  BOX  55123,  SEAT¬ 
TLE,  WA,  98155. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  seeks  position  as 
editor  or  city  editor  with  10,000-f- 
daily.  Excellent  references,  10  years 
experience,  winner  of  numerous  awards. 
Seek  challenging  post.  Box  1398, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

STYMIED  FEMALE  assistant  city  ed¬ 
itor  and  prize-winning  reporter  now  on 
loading  Eastern  paper,  15  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  change  and  challenge. 
Box  1444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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COPY  DESK/ EDITOR— 26  years  ex- 
t>erience  in  Southwest,  East.  Age  53. 
Prefer  Zone  6.  ConsMer  others.  Box 
1442,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

AGRIBUSINESS  EDITOR— An  experi- 
ence<l.  authoritat’ve  farm,  food  industry 
and  feature  writer,  nationally  recog- 
nizerl,  winner  of  numerous  awards, 
seeks  relocation  for  further  challenges 
on  metro  daily  or  syndicate.  Capable  of 
handling  one  of  today’s  fastest  growing 
fields.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING  POSITION  on  daily 
wanted  by  woman.  24.  Currently  sole 
reporter  on  news-oriented  weekly. 
Background:  Master  of  Arts  in  poli¬ 
tics  anil  economic  bistory.  University 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland ;  member  Mc¬ 
Govern  and  Nader  staffs.  Available  end 
September.  Write  Robin  Gallaher, 
Silverton  Standard,  Silverton,  Colo. 
81433. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  30.  BSJ  and 
MA.  3  years  reporting  experience  with 
emphasis  on  features  seeks  reporting 
siKit  on  medium  sized  daily,  any  Zone. 
-Available  at  end  of  September,  Box 
1474,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Investigative  or  beat.  8 
years  experience,  James  A.  Eberle, 
7307  W.  .54th  St.,  Overland  Park, 
Kans.  66202.  (913)  831-1957. 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  with 
experience  in  both  letterpress  and  off¬ 
set,  and  daily,  weekly  and  Sunday 
newspapers ;  strong  on  local  coverage, 
makeup  and  accuracy.  Prefer  Zones  2 
and  3.  First  consideration  is  job  satis¬ 
faction,  salary  is  secondary.  Box  1468, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  BUT  EXPERIENCED  Chicago 
eilitor/writer,  24.  seeks  position  as  fea¬ 
ture  writer  or  reporter  for  good-sized 
daily  newspaper.  2  years  of  full-time 
experience  as  editor  of  two  internation¬ 
al  in-house  magazines  (100,000  circula¬ 
tion)  and  one  year  as  columnist,  feature 
writer  and  reporter  for  chain  of  22 
Chicago  community  newspapers  (320.000 
circulation).  BA  in  English;  grad  work 
in  Urban  Government  and  lolitics. 
Have  traveled  extensively,  covered 
sports,  local  government,  conferences — 
you  name  it.  Box  1469,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  LOOKING  for  a  sharp 
layout  wire  eilitor  who’s  fed  up  with 
the  grist  most  papers  bore  their  readers 
with,  who  digs  out  top  readership 
stories,  who  prefers  UPI,  I’m  your  man. 
Box  1472.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT,  SELF-STARTING  MAJ,  some 
experience,  wants  spot  as  reporter  or 
deskman.  Prefer  sports,  but  flexible. 
Know  camera,  layout,  go  anywhere. 
Drive.  Jeff  Landaw,  37  City  Blvd.. 
Staten  Island.  N.Y.  10301.  (212) 

727-3634. 


MY  CRAFT:  Features,  sports,  news. 
And  at  25,  I’ll  still  listen  to  you.  2 
years  experience,  camera  ability,  enter¬ 
taining  style,  BA  in  Journalism. 
Weekly,  small  daily  or  public  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  Anywhere.  Ekiison  Vogel, 
9355  Moon  Rd.,  Saline,  Mich,  48176. 

SPORTSWRITER.  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  (pro  beat,  desk,  scholastic  and 
weekly  column);  desires  reporting  job 
in  northern  California  area.  Box  1476, 
Ekiitor  it  Publisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  northern  Zone  1.  can  hike, 
snowshoe.  ski  for  offbeat  features  and 
photos.  Rural  background,  26,  family. 
References  National  Forest.  State  Fisb 
and  Game,  universities.  Worked  for 
weekly,  2  large  dailies  total  6  years. 
Prefer  high  country,  Idaho,  Zone  9. 
start  spring  1974.  Box  1477,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  currently 
with  EHorida  PM  daily  seeks  more 
»;riting  challenges,  some  desk,  profes¬ 
sional  and  prep  experience.  College 
graduate,  clips  on  request.  Box  1482, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAyCE 


SWISS  BASED  WRITE®  seeks  work 
as  correspondent,  stringer,  researcher 
for  American  pubUcat'ons.  .Tournal  sm. 
PR  experience.  Bilingual,  Geneva  resi¬ 
dent.  Box  137^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  photographer,  experienced 
freelance  and  newsman  leaving  in  Fall 
for  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Southeast 
Asia,  India.  Russia,  Europe,  Africa. 
Traveling  1  to  2  years;  flexible  arrange¬ 
ments.  Box  1457,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  photo-reporter,  27, 
married,  BS  Journalism  '72,  military 
photo  service.  4  years  daily  paper, 
layed  off  due  to  strike.  NPPA,  SDX. 
prefer  Zone  1,2, 6, 7.9,  but  consider  all 
offers.  Box  1479,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRODVCTlOy 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Know  cold  type 
operation.  Union  Law.  Prefer  West 
Coast.  All  replies  answered.  Box  1463, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


LINOFILM,  Photon,  TTS  and  teletype 
equipment  maintenance  man.  Also  key¬ 
line,  camera  and  darkroom  experience, 
20  years  printing.  Box  1473,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  combination  man  in  mid-20’s 
with  some  management,  camera,  press 
experience,  seeks  newspaper  position. 
Box  1405,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Grand  jury  leaks 

The  Agnew  case  is  prompting  some 
soul-searching  in  newspaper  offices,  as  to 
the  ethics  of  publishing  information  about 
grand  jury  investigations,  ordinarily 
secret  matters,  which  has  been  leaked  to 
the  press.  We  feel  the  subject  will  be 
debated  more  widely  in  the  future.  It  is 
being  mentioned  occasionally  in  print  but 
editors  have  not  yet  chosen  sides  on  the 
issue. 

Certainly,  ordinary  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gations  should  remain  confidential  but 
does  the  “public’s  right  to  know”  take 
precedence  when  a  high  public  official  is 
involved? 

One  side  of  the  argument  has  been 
presented  by  David  S.  Broder,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  political  writer,  who  recently 
wrote  that  the  newspapers  "which  printed 
the  Agnew  “leaks”  cannot  absolve  them¬ 
selves  of  responsibility  by  quoting  the 
Vice  President’s  statement  that  “the 
blame  must  rest  with  those  who  give  this 
information  to  the  press.” 

Mr.  Broder’s  comments  which  follow 
may  prompt  some  editor  to  give  us  a 
contrary  view  so  far  unnoted; 

“There  are  many  reasons  why  the  press 
ought  to  be  wary  of  ‘fencing’  leaked  in¬ 
formation  from  criminal  investigations. 
For  one  thing,  the  lesson  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  learned  from  the  McCarthy 
era  was  that  responsible  journalism  re¬ 
quires  that  accusations  against  individuals 
not  be  delivered  naked  to  the  reader  but 
be  presented  with  due  regard  to  the  ac¬ 
cuser’s  motives  and  credibility. 

“Those  who  ‘fence’  leaked  information 
forget  that  we  as  journalists  have  just  as 
much  stake  in  the  probity  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  any  other  citizen.  A 
while  back,  several  hundred  American 
newspapers  published  Jack  Anderson’s 
columns  containing  verbatim  excerpts  of 
Watergate  grand  jury  testimony. 

“Not  a  single  editor  I  know  argued 
that  the  grand  jury  system  could  survive 
repeated  disclosure  of  confidential  testi¬ 
mony.  Not  a  single  editor  contended  that 
the  rights  of  accused  persons  cannot  be 
protected  if  accusations  made  in  that  non¬ 
adversary  forum  are  publicized.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  leaked  testimony  was  published — 
and  to  hell  with  the  consequences. 

“By  trafficking  in  leaked  information, 
on  Agnew  the  press  has  begun  to  accept 
and  to  propagate  the  thoroughly  un- 
American  notion  that  some  people — 
namely,  prominent  politicians — are  guilty 
until  proven  innocent. 

“In  this  climate,  what  we  need  from  our 
leading  newspapers  is  not  lofty  detach¬ 
ment,  but  the  reassertion  of  some  funda¬ 
mental  truths. 

“One  truth  is  that  Agnew  is  innocent. 
He  is  innocent  (and  not  just  presumed 
innocent)  because  he  shares  with  you  and 
me  the  blessing  of  citizenship  in  a  country 
whose  forefathers  decided  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  any  one  of  us  guilty  falls 
entirely  on  the  state,  through  a  deliber¬ 
ately  laborious  process  of  indictment, 
prosecution  and  conviction  at  public  trial 


in  a  court  of  law. 

“And  that  is  a  process  in  which  the 
press  interferes,  not  only  at  its  own  peril, 
but  at  hazard  to  the  most  important  of 
everyone’s  fundamental  rights,” 

• 

Strike  is  settled 
at  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

New’spaper  Guild  members  returned  to 
their  jobs  at  the  Morgantoun  (W.Va.) 
Dominion-Post  today  under  a  strike  settle¬ 
ment  reached  during  the  Labor  Day  week¬ 
end. 

The  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  formerly  published  the  Dominion- 
News  and  Post,  but  combined  the  papers 
during  the  six-week  strike.  A  company 
spokesman  said  the  Dominion-Post  would 
serve  both  morning  and  afternoon  sub¬ 
scribers. 

About  75  guild  members  left  their  jobs 
July  25  in  a  dispute  regarding  wage  and 
benefits  provisions  of  their  first  contract 
with  the  company. 

The  Guild  inititially  asked  for  a  $300 
minimum  for  editorial  personnel  with  four 
years’  experience,  but  settled  for  $168.50 
during  the  last  week’s  final  bargaining 
session.  The  contract  was  ratified  by  the 
employes  Saturday. 

Membership  in  the  Guild  was  kept  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Watergate  and  comets 

Senator  Howard  Baker  Jr.,  (R-Tenn.) 
vicechairman  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
committee,  will  address  a  luncheon  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  November  19. 

Richard  D.  Smyser  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program  committee,  said  the  edi¬ 
tors  also  will  be  given  a  technical  briefing 
on  the  Kohoutek  comet,  which  will  be  the 
subject  of  new-s  stories  when  it  becomes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  mid-November. 


Minn,  shield 
law  is  tested 
for  first  time 

The  first  challenge  to  Minnesota’s 
newsman’s  shield  law  was  taken  under 
consideration  by  District  Judge  Otis  H, 
Godfrey  Jr. 

The  judge  directed  that  questions  for  a 
proposed  deposition  from  a  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  reporter  be  put  in 
writing  and  submitted  to  the  court. 

The  issue  arose  from  a  lawsuit  brought 
by  Richard  and  Laurel  Seebeck,  St.  Paul, 
against  M.S.C.  Inc.,  a  Bloomington  bill 
collection  agency.  The  couple  asks  $15,000 
damage  for  what  they  contend  was 
harassment  and  deceptive  and  illegal  col¬ 
lection  practices  allegedly  used  by  the 
firm  which  sought  to  collect  a  delinquent 
bank  loan  of  $408. 

Deposition  sought 

Joe  Delmont  of  the  St.  Paul  newspapers 
wrote  a  story  on  collection  firms  that  was 
published  on  July  1,  1973  and  Richard 
Emerick,  counsel  for  the  agency,  subpoe¬ 
naed  the  reporter  for  a  deposition  and  for 
all  of  his  notes,  documents  and  records 
used  in  producing  the  story. 

Delmont  asked  that  the  subpoena  be 
killed  under  a  provision  of  the  law  provid¬ 
ing  newsmen  protection  from  revealing 
information  sources  and  unpublished  ma¬ 
terials. 

Emerick  told  the  court  that  Delmont’s 
deposition  would  be  used  in  the  defa¬ 
mation  suit.  He  said  Delmont’s  article 
dealt  with  the  Seebeck  case  although  nei¬ 
ther  the  couple  nor  the  agency  were 
named  in  the  story. 

Emerick  said  he  should  be  permitted  to 
take  a  deposition  from  the  reporter  and 
that  Delmont  could  assert  the  privilege 
whenever  he  felt  a  question  violated  his 
rights  under  the  1973  shield  law. 

However,  the  judge  directed  Emerick  to 
write  the  questions  intended  for  Delmont 
and  submit  them  to  both  the  court  and  to 
Gordon  Shepard,  Delmont’s  counsel.  The 
judge  said  Shepard  could  make  objections 
to  any  questions  and  the  court  would  rule 
on  the  application  of  the  newsman’s  privi¬ 
lege  law. 


the  media  brokers 


I  N  C 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  1 1 1  Sutter  Street,  941 04  (41 5)  392-5671 
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Please 

doufttise 
our  name 
in  vain. 


The  name  Xerox  is  one  ot  the  most 
famous  in  America.  Were  very  flattered. 

But  we’d  like  to  remind  you  that 
just  as  there  are  w'ays  you  can  use  our 
name,  there  are  ways  you  shouldn’t. 

Despite  what  you  may  say,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  xerox. 

In  other  words,  you  can’t  make  a 
xerox.  You  can’t  go  to  the  xerox.  And 
you  can’t  xerox  anything.  Ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  make 


copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 

You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or 
the  Xerox  computer. 

And  you  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 

We’re  happy  to  have  you  use 
our  name. 

All  we  ask  is  tliat  you  use  it  the  way 
the  good  law  intended. 

XEROX 


XEROX>  a  I  tiidcimrk  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 
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In  Pittsburgh  if  food  ad 
readers  buy  more  food  at  the 
advertised  store*— why 
wouldn’t  that  concept  pertain 
to  your  product,  too? 


GRQCERV 

EXPEMDiTURES 

1^ 


The  Pi’tsburgh  Press  and  Pittsou'g*^  Post-Gazette 


A  recent  two-week  diary  kept  by  1800 
households  in  the  Pittsburgh  SMSA 
provided  detailed  proof  that  house¬ 
holds  which  read  particular  food  chain 
ads  spent  no  less  than  63%  more 
per  week  at  that  chain!  Example: 
Kroger’s  share  of  expenditures  from  all 
households  was  14.9%.  But  their 
share  from  their  ad  readers  jumped  to 
27.4%  !**  If  this  consistent  pay  off 
proof  makes  sense  to  food  advertisers 
—why  shouldn’t  the  concept  work 
for  your  product,  too? 

“Page  36, 1973  Grocery  Expenditures  conducted  by 
Guide-Post  Research,  Inc. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


P.  O.  Box  566 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230 


Just  out!  1973  Grocery  Expenditures  Study.* 
Where  they  huy,  why,  how  much,  what  day,  etc. 

52  INFORMATIVE  PAGES  $12.50 
Order  your  copy  now. 
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